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_ PERSONAL 

(\HILDREN’S GUEST HOUSE welcomes children 

3-14, with or without parents.—HEMENS, 
Walsh Manor, Crowborough, Sussex. ‘Phone: 
Crow. 399. 

AILING HOLIDAYS. Comfortable auxiliary 

topsail Barge Yacht cruising Solent, 1.0.W. 
area until October. Fishing, dinghy sailing. 
Paying guests booking now.—Box 439. 

ISITING LONDON ? Hire a comfortable 

chauffeur-driven limousine. Airports, shop- 
ping, stations, theatres.—GOLLY’S GARAGE, 
LTD., 1lla, Earl’s Court Road, S.W.5. FRObisher 
0063, 0929. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


LLISON BOND, LTD., offer a wide range of 

Floor Coverings, Carpets, Rugs, Art Felts, 
Rubber and Cork. Planning, making and laying 
included if required.—Write, ’phone or call for 
particulars and prices to 21, Connaught Street, 
London, W.2._ AMBassador 3131. — 

A NTIQUE FURNITURE, carefully chosen and 

guaranteed, at considerably below West End 
prices. Stock includes Sofa Tables, Georgian 
Breakfast Tables and Commodes, a fine George 
III Secretaire Cabinet, Partners’ Desks and other 
choice pieces of character.—FRANKLIN (Frank 
Sleigh), 20, Brompton Road, Knightsbridge 
Green, S.W.1. Tel.: Kensington 0698. 

NTIQUE CLOCKS. Certain makers’ names 

have now become household words, such as 
Tompion, Knibb, East, etc., and their clocks are 
of considerable value. There are, however, many 
other makers whose work is now being more 
appreciated. Rare features are not always 
apparent to the uninitiated, and they can add 
considerable value to clocks. I am anxious to 
acquire and am prepared to advise owners of 
good clocks.—RONALD A. LEE, Member B.A.D.A. 
All communications to private address: No. 1, 
The Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. Tel.: Ric. 4811. 
A POSTCARD will bring you a brief but extra- 

ordinarily interesting illustrated history of 
one of England's most historic Tudor homes with 
its Elizabethan and Georgian wings, containing 
many showrooms of antique Oak, Walnut furni- 
ture and everything necessary for Cottage, Flat 
or Country Mansion, in traditional settings.— 
Write, or ‘phone : ST. MARGARET’S PRIORY, 
Titchfield, Nr. Fareham, Hants. Phone: Titch- 
field 54. 
ATTRACTIVE hand-knitted Jumpers, 

overs, Children’s Garments quickly made to 
order by  expert.—Particulars: ELEANOR 
WILLIAMS, 23, Oakwell Road, Norton-on-Tees, 
Co. Durham. 

LANKETS. Pure Wool White Cellular 

Blankets. Approx. 70 x 90 in., £5/10/- pair. 
No coupons or dockets.—HAWICK HONEYCOMB 
BLANKET CO. LTD., Hawick, Scotland. 


CARPETS cleaned and shampooed by craftsmen, 
without removal—DEVONSHIRE SERVICES, 
4, Devonshire Road, Horsham, Sussex. Tel. 1564. 
LEANALL” SERVICE. Town or country 
residences, office or factory premises cleaned 
throughout. Walls, woodwork, carpets, curtains 
and furniture included. Parquet and all wood 
flooring machine surfaced and polished.—HOUSE- 
HOLD AND INDUSTRIAL CLEANING CO., LTD., 
32, Grosvenor Gardens Mews North, S.W.1. Sloane 
1050. 
Cor NTRY WOMAN on Literary Work. Literary 
assistance. MSS. typed for presentation; 
proof-reading, indexing; authors’ and publishers’ 
commendation.—Write BM/WTWN, W.C.1 
yO NOT DISCARD YOUR OLD SPORTS 
JACKETS: HAVE THEM LEATHER BOUND. 
Edges, Cuffs and Elbows, price 40/-, including 
postage. Also we put new strappings to breeches 
and jodhpurs, 21/-. Hundreds of satisfied clients; 
14 days’ service. Send goods and remittance to 
“RENOVATIONS,” Dept. C., lla, Market Street, 
Brighton, 1. 
REDGING, Lakes, Rivers, ‘Ponds, ‘etc. Trench 
excavation for water supply, land drainage, 
etc. Mole draining, land reclamation work with 
bulldozers, scrapers, etc.—Why not write for 
brochure to J. B. CARR, LTD. (established 20 
years), Tettenhall, Staffs. 
ISTINCTIVE Tweeds by “Peter Saunders” 
hand-woven in individual lengths and exclu- 
sive lengths for people of discrimination and good 
taste.—Write for patterns to PETER SAUNDERS 
(Dept. 3C), Deeside Handloom Weavers, Aber- 
deen, W.1. 
D®* ROT control is a highly specialised subject 
and requires expert attention. Consult 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester, 
Mycologists and Entomologists. 
ARM ACCOUNTANCY. Postal Tuition Courses 
are available. 1, Analysis Cash Book method, 
including Milk Recording etc. 2, Double-Entry 
system, including Costings. 3, Comprehensive 
course for students, examinees, managers, wor- 
kers, etc. 4, Agricultural Economics.—Prospectus 
from Principal: B. D. ABRAHAM, A.C.I.S., Wes- 
tern Agricultural Accountancy College, Wilton 
Lodge, Haines Hill, Taunton, Som. 
AUTE COUTURE, Paris diploma M. Walew- 
ska. Appointments. FRE 6512.—16, Roland 
Gardens. Flat D.S. W.7. 
AVE that treasured photograph copied in 
pastels (7 gns.) or oils (16 gns., 20 in. x 24 in.); 
also miniatures from 5 gns.—PAXTON, White 
Flower Shop, 31, Spring Street, Paddington, W.2. 
Paddington 3337. 
F your GOLD POCKET WATCH is over 20 
YEARS OLD, now is the time to obtain the 
highest cash price or exchange for one of the 
well known makes of latest design.—Write or 
call:—WATCHES OF SWITZERLAND, 377, 
Strand, W.C.2. Opp. Savoy. 
NTERIOR DECORATION. Curtains and carpets 
made or adapted; upholstery; french polishing; 
painting and decorating. Estimates free. Town and 
country service. Phone: CUN. 5616.—DAVIS AND 
WEBSTER, 225, Grove Hall Court, Hall Rd., N.W.8. 
EIGH! NEIGH! NEIGH! That’s what the 
horse would no doubt say unless its rider 
was correctly dressed—by MOSS BROS., of 
Covent Garden. 
EPAIRS, of Moth-Holes, burns and tears on 
clothes, done by experts.—Send article for 
estimate to H.S. CO., 59, New Bond Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE—JULY 23, 


1948 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; 


Personal and Trade 4/-; 


minimum 3 lines. Box Fee 1/6 





MISCELLANEOUS _- 


)N estate or farm, the “Spearfast” tubular- 
frame saw makes speedy woodcutting a 
simple matter. The rubber handgrip—comfort- 
able in all weathers and temperatures, the finger 
guard for protecting the knuckles, and the 
adjustable tension screw for quicker changing 
of blades are all features of the ‘“‘Spearfast’”’ saw. 
Made in three sizes by SPEAR & JACKSON, 
LTD., Sheffield, and available at all good iron- 
mongers and tool shops. z 
ESTORATION of Oil Paintings. If preferred 
at own residence (week-ends).—-GORDON G. 
LAMBERT, 95, London Road, Morden, Surrey. 
TH FINEST PRE-WAR QUALITY COFFEE: 
roasted and ground on day of dispatch. 1 lb- 
3/6; 2 Ibs. 6/6; 3 Ibs. 10/-; 6 lbs, 18/- inc. pstg- 
Specialists for over 45 years (14 highest awards). 
—JAMAICA PLANTATIONS LIMITED, 118, 
Ballards Lane, London, N.3. ae 8, 
WE shall be pleased to quote you for your 
next Painting and Decorating job. Country 
Houses, Hotels, Works. Estimates free.—E. 
WARRINGTON & SONS, Urmston, M/C. 


WHEN ordering KUMMEL insist on WOLF- 
SCHMIDT, the original KUMMEL since 1847. 
Renowned for 100 














The aristocrat of Liqueurs. 
years. 





FOR SALE 


NTIQUE Clocks, Lantern, Bracket, Long 

Case, Carriage, etc. Also Antique China, 
Glass, Chinese Hard Stones, Pictures, Barometers, 
etc. Lists for stamp.—C. EDWARDS, F.R.S.A., 
370, Harrogate Road, Leeds 7. 


GOR Sale, one 110-volt Lighting Set complete 

with 6 h.p. reconditioned vertical Bradford 
diesel engine, dynamo, switchboard and batteries. 
At present supplying current to large omnibus 
garage and workshop. Main supply now_avail- 
able.—Offers to Box 821. 

OR SALE, owing to the death of a Master of 

Hounds, two Pink Coats (by Davis); a fine 
Sheepskin-lined Overcoat (unworn), and a pair of 
beautiful quality Brown Buckskin Breeches. All in 
excellent condition.—Apply: HENRY SPENCER 
AND SONS, 20, The Square, Retford, Notts. 

ARRIS TWEEDS. Any length cut. Patterns 

free.—Apply: J. BORLAND & PARTNERS, 
LTD., Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


EEP, all purpose runabout, 2- and 4-wheel 

drive, emergency gearbox, tows 1,000 Ibs. 
Selected low-mileage vehicles from 200 gns. 
ROADWAY AUTOCAR CO., Green Dragon Barn, 
St. Albans Road, Barnet. 
M 1947 T.C. series, black with green leather 

-% *upholstery, carefully driven and ser- 
viced only by the present owner. Under 2,500 
miles. Spotless condition.—C. F. FISHER, 86, 
Ormond Avenue, Hampton. Middlesex. 

AIR 12-bore Greener Guns in fitted case (or 

singly). Seen London. £120 or offers.—Box 





UBLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy original Etchings 

by Chas. H. Clark at £1/1/- each. These make 
ideal gifts, etc. Signed proofs sent on approval 
by the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, Crosby, 
Liverpool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 

‘AILINGS, nice modern design, 250 ft. long, 

3 ft. 6in. high, weight about 5 tons, easily 
erected, for disposal.—’Phone: Nettlebed 284. 


S ‘DINNER JACKET SUIT, hardly worn, 
*owner outgrown it; real corded silk 
facings; fit slim build 5 ft. 8-10 in. £12.—Box 825. 
PWARDS of 100 genuine old Fire Marks, would 
prefer to sell as lot but would separate if 
required.—Box No. 321, 19-21, Corporation Street, 
Birmingham 2. 
ILLIAM PAGE & CO., LTD., 87, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, w.l, offer fifty 2.75 K.v.a. 
Coventry Climax four-cylinder petrol-engined 
Generating Sets at £75, singly, or £70 in bulk, 
unused in original cases. Also quantity Ventilat- 
ing and Extracting Units, large range voltages 
A.C. and D.C.—Write above, attention MR. 
WELSMAN. 





WANTED 


HILDREN’S Garden Switchback wanted, in 
good condition. —Box 823, 


UR COAT required, aediean or outsize. Dark 

Russian ermine, mink, beaver or dark 
kolinsky. First-class condition only. No dealers. 
—Box 828 

ROFESSIONAL LADY, having had new car 

smashed, requires immediate replacement: 
1947/48 Car preferred.—36, Mulgrave Street, 
Liverpool. 

RGENTLY REQUIRED, low mileage Car.— 

CLAYTON, 421, High Road, Finchley, N.12. 
Finchley 5354. 





__ LIVESTOCK 
TTRACTIVE PUPPIES, trained Gun Dogs, 
House-trained Dogs for companions, guards, 
200 various breeds dogs, puppies. Inspection 


invited, or state requirements. Exporter. Life 
experience.—CAPE, Priesthill Farm, Englefield 
Green. Tel.: Egham 844. 


AIRNS and SCOTTIES. Pedigree Puppies for 
show or companions, from 10 gns.—Beacon 
House, Whitstable, Kent. ‘Phone 2170. 
. ACHSHUND Puppies, “red. Pedigree, K.C. 
registered. Healthy, home reared, reason- 
able.—HORNIMAN, Howicks, Virginia Water. 
Wentworth 2113. ; 7 ie 
RAND point of lay Pullets ready now.— 
Apply, FERNLANDS P.F. Chertsey 3252. 
EDIGREE Cocker Spaniel Puppies, black and 
golden, 8-12 gns. Winning parents.—KEIZER, 
48, Manor Road, Barnet. Tel. 4581. 
OODLES, Miniature, strong attractive Puppies, 
young stock, all colours.—BUCKLE, ‘‘Swan- 
hill,”” Wansford, Peterborough. Wansford 226. 
ED SETTER Puppies. Beautiful litter of 
pedigree champion strain born March 16. 
Charming dispositions, perfect health ancestry.— 
ROEHEATH, Chailey, Sussex. __ Tel.: Newick 2 207. 
IAMESE Pedigree Kittens, 3-7 Gns.—Note 
address: PRICHARD, Powlers, Putford, 
Holsworthy, Devon. 











HOTELS AND GUESTS 


‘NCIENT STEYNING.— This charming little 

Sussex market town by the River Adur lies 
at the foot of the most beautiful stretches of 
Downs, with easy access to the Weald. ST. 
CUTHMAN’S GUEST HOUSE welcomes visitors 
and permanent residents. H. and c. in all rooms; 
excellent cuisine. 4 miles from the sea; conveni- 
ent services to Brighton, Worthing, Amberley, 
Petworth, Horsham, etc. Terms from the pro- 
prietor.—Tel.: Steyning 2248. 


TTRACTIVE OLD COUNTRY HOUSE, ‘peauti- 

ful grounds, loch, hard tennis court. Edin- 
burgh 17 miles. Every modern comfort. Con- 
venient buses and taxis. Terms from 6 gns.— 
Apply MANAGERESS, Johnstounburn, Humbie, 
East Lothian. 


EDRUTHAN STEPS HOTEL, MAWGAN 

PORTH, NR. NEWQUAY, CORNWALL. 
Delightful position overlooking bay. Private 
path to beach. Ballroom, sun lounge. 
licensed; excellent cuisine. A.A. and R.A.C. 
recommended. Terms on application. 7e.: 
St. Mawgan 222. 


)OURNEMOUTH, GRANVILLE COURT HOTEL, 
EAST CLIFF. Situated in the most delight- 
ful part of Bournemouth. Noted for good food, 
service and comfort. Moderate terms. Illustrated 
brochure and tariff on application.—Resident 


Managers: CAPT. and MRS. R. F. PRESTON. 
Phone 2070. 
‘HAGFORD, DEVON. 


GREAT TREE HOTEL. 
Standing in its own wooded grounds of 20 acres, 
with magnificent views. On the borders of Dart- 
moor, in glorious country. Fishing, riding. Home 
comforts and good country fare.—-MISS LEE, 
formerly of Mill End Hotel. Tel.: Chagford 2119. 
HELTENHAM. LILLEY BROOK HOTEL. 
A.A.****,R.A.C. A country house atmosphere, 
with a degree of comfort to satisfy the most dis- 
cerning. Excellent cuisine. Lovely situation 
200 ft. above town, adjoining own 18-hole golf 
course. Week-end dinner dance. Fully licensed. 
Riding Stables, Tel. 5861 and 5862. 
EVON. MOORSIDE HOTEL, LYDFORD. 
Ideal for comfort, relaxation, together with 
excellent food. 
EVONCOURT HOTEL, EXMOUTH, S. DEVON. 
In a superbly lovely position overlooking the 
sea and golf course which its grounds adjoin, this 
Hotel is appointed to gratify the most discerning. 
Lift. Large cocktail lounge. Sports room. Hard 
tennis court, putting, croauet, beach huts, free 
golf.—Write, D. SWINNERTON. Tel. 2277. 
AST SUSSEX. TeWHARE HOTEL, HORAM. 
Excellent holiday/residential accommodation 
in delightful country surroundings, yet within 
easy reach of coast (Eastbourne by bus). Own 
produce; reasonable charges. Brochure. 
LCOT PARK, Nr. NEWBURY. Large Georgian 
country house, with lovely gardens in beauti- 
ful country, is run as a first-class Hotel and 
Country Club, with all modern conveniences and 
comforts. Private house staff and farm produce. 
Telephone: Kintbury 76, or write Secretary. 
ABRIEL COURT HOTEL, STOKE GABRIEL, 
S. DEVON. Beautifully situated facing south 
on River Dart, 3 miles from Paignton and Totnes 
(regular bus service), A.A. and R.A.C. licensed 
for guests. Ideal for winter residence. H. and c. 
in bedrooms and central heating. Under personal 








direction of the Proprietress. ‘Phone: Stoke 
Gabriel 206. 
LOUCESTERSHIRE. Comfortable home of- 


fered for paying guests in country house on 
main bus route. Central heating, hot and cold 
all bedrooms. Good food service and own produce. 
Retired and elderly people welcomed and cared 
for. Winter terms from 6" gns.—Box 463. 
OLFING HOLIDAYS AT VILLA VITA, Kines- 
down, nr. Deal. The beautiful and comfort- 
able Country House overlooking sea. 8-acre 
gardens surrounded by golf course. Club bar. 
Phone: Kingsdown 114. 
ONE AWAY—TO WARNES OF WORTHING! 
Comfort and a pre-war standard of service 
based on a famous reputation are but two of the 
reasons why. For good food, congenial company, 
excellent bars and really bracing Sussex air, 
Warnes Hotel is your natural choice. A line or 
*phone call to Warnes Hotel, Worthing. will pro- 
vide all the information you require. Worthing 2222. 
REYWALLS, GULLANE, EAST LOTHIAN 
This unique house, by Lutyens and Lorimer, 
is now a luxurious hotel. First-class golf, private 
tennis court, lovely garden, sea air and every 
modern comfort. Fully licensed. Guests met at 
Drem Station. Direct journey from King’s Cross. 
Book now for the spring and summer. Brochure 
from Lt.-Col. John Weaver. Tel.: Gullane 2144. 
OLSWORTHY, N. DEVON. THE WHITE 
HART. Beautifully” appointed Inn with 
atmosphere and reputation for cellar, food, and 
courteous service. Free fishing, rough shooting. 


Nine miles Bude. Atlantic Express, Waterloo. 
*Phone 75. 
ONDON. WILTON HOTEL, 


WILTON ROAD. VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Central for all parts of London. Room, bath and 
breakfast from 15/6. Opposite Victoria Station 
and near Horticultural Hall. Victoria 2096/7'8. 

UNDESLEY-ON-SEA, NORFOLK. GRAND 
HOTEL and MANOR HOTEL now receiving 
bookings. Both hotels under management of 
T. A. ROSS, MANOR HOTEL. Tel.: Mundesley 9 
EW FOREST. Burley Manor Hotel, fully 
licensed. Fine old English Mansion in 54 acres 
own parkland, glorious scenery, 8-10 gens. weekly. 
Brochure, gladly. *Phone: Burley 3114. 
EWQUAY. TREGURRIAN PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Watergate Bay. Sheltered. Sea views from 
most rooms. Beach 1 min. away. Interior sprung 
beds, h. & c. in all bedrooms. Summer terms 
from 5 to 8% gns. Special winter terms, from 
4 ens. inc. 
ANDOWN, I.0.W. OCEAN HOTEL. A.A.****, 
The Island's finest hotel. Unrivalled position 
right at the water’s edge. Dancing nightly to 
famous London bands. Fully licensed. First- 
class cuisine and wine list. Tel. Sandown 500, 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 

ORTH WALES. Plas Nent-y-Glyn, Nerquis, 

near Mold, Flintshire. A comfortable Guest 
House 12 miles from Chester. Pleasantly situ- 
ated, 600 ft. up, spacious grounds, 2 golf courses 
within easy distance, rough shooting and swim- 
ming pool. Excellent country fare and own pro- 
duce. Electric light and central heating. Tel, 
Pontybodkin 27. 


RINCE OF WALES “LAKE HOTEL, GRAS- 

MERE. ENGLISH LAKES. For the perfect 
“‘Lakes”’ holiday stay at the ‘‘Prince.’’ Lovely 
situation, excellent cuisine. Standing on the 
edge of the Lake, it offers every facility to the 
holiday-maker. Boating, fishing, climbing.- 
Tariff on application to: THE SECRETARY. 
Tel.: Grasmere 144. 


HANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. ~ DAISH’S. That 

famous English Hostelry provides Food, 
Wine, Comfort and Courtesy in the traditional 
style of yore at all seasons. Dancing, Golf, 
Riding. Mine Host: GEORGE SPENCER. Tel. 
2274 (all rooms). 

OUTH CORNWALL. PENDOWER HOTEL, 

Ruan High Lanes, near Truro, for quiet holi- 
days. Large garden, with path to private beach 
and bathing pool in Gerrans Bay. A comfortable 
well-appointed hotel, where the cooking is 
excellent. 

NOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. Comfortable Guest 

House in beautiful position overlooking sea. 














Terms on application.—GLAN-Y-DON, Fieldstile 
Road _ ae ‘oo, SD 
T. MAWES CORNISH RIVIERA. “Braganza.”’ 


Situated in two acres of beautiful grounds and 
two minutes from the sea. All rooms have a view 
of harbour and sea. Very good food. Special 
terms for long visits. Clients will be met by car 
at Truro Station. Telephone: St. Mawes 281. 
"THE LODGE HOTEL, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

Station: Egham. Telephone: Egham 197-359. 
London 20 miles. Buses to Windsor, Staines, Vir- 
ginia Water, quite near. Ascot 4 miles. All rooms 
fitted h. and c. and gas fires. Riding and golf in 
the vicinity. Beautiful gardens, good food. 
Resident Proprietress: MISS HILDA DOWNIE, 
Our slogan: “Home is our only competitor.” 

YHE PRINCE OF WALES, HARROGATE. 

Yorkshire’s most distinguished Hotel. 
welcomes you again after redecoration and 
modernisation. Delightful suites and rooms; fine 
cuisine; courteous and efficient service. Dancing 
to Maurice Winnick’s Prince of Wales Orchestra. 
Dales and moorland within easy reach; close to 
amusement centre. Write for brochure. Tele- 
phone: Harrogate 6675-6-7. ‘Grams: ‘Elegance, 
Harrogate.”’ 

O COUNTRY LOVERS, appreciating peace, 

comfort and good food, try the newly opened 
SIDBURY HOUSE HOTEL, SIDBURY, SID- 
MOUTH. Own dairy produce, fruit and vegetables. 
Amidst lovely scenery. Sea 3 miles. Phone 
Sidbury 217. Vacancies July and August from 
7 guineas 

ARGRAVE, BERKS. HILL LANDS HOTEL 

High and sunny, overlooking Chilterns, 
Central heating throughout, gas fires, h. and c. in 
all rooms, 5 mins. to buses. From 5 gns. Tel. 36. 

EEK-END ABROAD? Not when only two 

hours from London, I can have every luxury 
at the CRAVEN LODGE CLUB, Melton Mowbray, 
Tel.; 625 

ESTON MANOR HOTEL, Weston-on-the- 

Green, Oxfordshire. Charming 14th-century 
Manor, situated in glorious grounds with Home 
Farm. Every modern comfort. Swimming pool. 
tennis, squash, golf, cocktail bar, dancing, 
Permanent residents. Oxford 9 miles, Bicester 
5 miles. House car. ‘Phone: Bletchington 60. 


GARDENING 
LPINES. Gold Medal Selection for rock work. 
Modern varieties. 10/- per doz., carriage paid 
c.w.0o.—LUCAS & SONS, Stainton Nurseries, 
Barnard Castle, Co. Durham, 
AWNS AND TENNIS COURTS improved. Mr. 
I. G. LEWIS, N.D.A., Univ. Dip. Agric., is now 
available for consultation. Expert advice; 
thorough supervision; finest materials.—2, 
Southampton Place, W.C.1. 
EAT for gardens, poultry, horses; two sacks, 
35/- delvd.; truckloads, approx. 115/- ton. 
CAPT. BATTERSBY, Hertsmonceaux, Sussex. 
OCK AND FORMAL GARDENS, Swimming 
Pools, Drives and labourless all-weather 
Tennis Courts. Designs and estimates promptly 
at request. Rock Plants, ex pots, for present 
planting. Also for autumn delivery: Fruit Trees, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Rhododendrons 
and Herbaceous in wide selection. Coloured Rock 
and Herbaceous Catalogue 6d., General Cat. 2d. 
Department C.L., WINKFIELD MANOR NUR- 
SERIES, Ascot. Two Gold Medals Chelsea, 1948. 
EED BOXES. Ready for nailing: 50, 30/-. Wood 
labels, large, 400, 10/-; small, 500, 10/-. 20 7-ft. 
Rustic Poles, 20/-. Bean Rods, 30, 10/-. 
BIRMINGHAM PLANT STORES, Station Road, 
Erdington. wn 
.S.L. Soil Testing Outfit (as used by National 
Rose Society, etc.), an invaluable aid to 
better crops and more beautiful flowers, 7/6 post 
paid, c.w.o.—SOIL SERVICE LABORATORIES, 
Beeston, Nottingham. 
“COUNTRY LIFE’? COPIES 
OUNTRY LIFE,” 1946, Sept. 20 to end Decem- 
ber, 1947, all except Feb. 14-Mar, 7, 1948, to 
March 26. Half price; postage paid.—BRAILEY, 
11, Aldenham Avenue, Radlett, Herts. 
OUNTRY LIFE,” Feb. 4 to Dec.,1944; complete 
1945, 1946; also 1947 except two copies. 
pa to BURNETT, Friskney, Boston. 
OUNTRY LIFE” from May 22, 1942, to Decem- 
ber 26, 1947 inclusive, all copies complete 
= clean. Offers.—Box 528. 

















OUNTRY LIFE” from July, 1941, to December 

1947, all as new; one or two missing each year 
except 1945. £10 or offers.—Box 827. 3 

‘OR Sale, ‘Country Life’’ from June 10, 1944, to 








Dec, 26, 1947 (July 26, 1946, missing). All in 
good condition. What offers ?—Box 822 
1947 Complete, 6 copies 1946, 21 copies 


1945. Offers wanted.—Box 824. 
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OUTSKIRTS OF SOUTHAMPTON 


The Important Freehold 
TOWNHILL PARK ESTATE, 323 ACRES 


THE ITALIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
Standing on a timbered knoll with extensive views. 

Eight fine reception rooms, 25 bed and dressing rooms, 9 bathrooms, 
Complete offices. Fully modernised. Central heating. Main @ervices. 
Modern sewage system. 

Garages and stabling. Four flats. 


Rose garden, pergolas. Bowling alley. Tennis courts. Cricket ground. 


28 ACRES OF BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS. 





16 ACRES of well-stocked walled kitchen gardens. 
Market garden land with 2 cottages, bungalow, and 9 glasshouses. 
The famous Swan Copse. Salmon pool and water gardens. 
Fishing in River Itchen. 
LOWER TOWNHILL FARM (88 acres with T.T. buildings). 
* UPPER TOWNHILL FARM (67 acres). 

Woodmill with Mill House, Flour Mill and Cottage. Riverside grazing 
and accommodation land. West End Copse. Keeper’s cottage. 
Ten modern semi-detached houses in Bittern Park. 
VACANT POSSESSION of the Residence, gardens, farms and 
accommodation land. 





For Sale by Auction as a whole or in Lots at the Polygon Hotel, Southampton, on Thursday, September 16, at 2.30 p.m. 
(unless sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. GILBERT SAMUEL & CO., 5, Great Winchester Street, E.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, Winchester, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 
Illustrated particulars and plan 2/6. 


UNSPOILT COUNTRY NEAR EPSOM 


20 miles from Hyde Park Corner. 





Excellent stabling and garage 
accommodation. Farmery. Two 
lodges. Four cottages. 


Between Epsom and Dorking. 


A Residential Property of 97 acres 

standing in a fine park on loam 5 , 

soil, facing south with lovely views. Well-timbered grounds, tennis courts, 

Excellent walled kitchen garden, park- 
land, etc. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
with Early Possession 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
AND RUTLEY. (44,794) 


Entrance and oak panelled reception 
halls, 5 reception rooms, billiard room, 
8 principal bedrooms, nursery suite 
of 4 rooms and 4 staff bedrooms, 
6 bathrooms. 
Central heating, electric light, Co.’s 
water. 


ADJOINING THE SUNNINGDALE GOLF LINKS 


A modern residence erected of mellowed red brick in the Georgian style and in first-class order throughout. 








Occupying a choice position 
on the crest of a hill about 
200 feet up on sandy soil 
facing south-west with 
views over the golf course. 


Aa A BA Entrance hall, 5 well-propor- 
“. ££ : tioned reception rooms, 7 
othe Pagel principal bedrooms and 6 


ee oe 


A I | ena j principal bathrooms and 12 


‘otis secondary and servants’ bed- 
Se ace SS a >< Ca rooms, 3 bathrooms, excellent 
offices. Central heating. 
All main services. 
Heated garage with 4 
rooms over. Cottage. 


Well laid out gardens containing a magnificent collection of ornamental and flowering trees, lawns, hard court, fine swimming pool, kitchen garden. 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 5 ACRES 
Sole Agents : Messrs. HUMBERT & FLINT, 6, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (9965) 


a 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Pr... ae 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1_ Mayram 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 








By order HE THURNHAM COURT ESTATE. NEAR Inverness 35 miles, Fort Augustus 2 miles, Fort William 33 miles. 
MAIDSTONE, KENT , THE WEST HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 


Bearsted Station 14 miles, Maidstone 4 miles. 
Comprising the well-placed country seat of THURNHAM COURT, containing THE MAGNIFICENT SPORTING ESTATE OF GLENDOE 


. . With beautiful lodge having 
Lounge hall, 3 reception > : sen aMtertid 
rooms, 8 principal bed and od , pew _ pe tte oe 
dressing rooms, 7 secon- First jo ppg AE Ba 
dary and staff bedrooms, 5 irst-class dec T stalking and 
bathrooms. Main water grouse shooting. Excellent 
as and clecizicity ’ salmon and trout fishing in 
—* a River Oich and Loch Ness. 
(let on short tenancy) 
Court Farm. Hill Farm. TOTAL AREA 20,137 
Part of Bearsted Golf ACRES 
Course. Cottages. Accom- 


modation land. 173 ACRES Fine position on the shore 
of woodland. In all of Loch Ness. 
1 ACRES The fine furniture in the 


lodge and the estate equip- 


P ‘ing 2 ine > of . 
sec income of ment available to a pur- 











sical chaser at valuation. 

To be Sold by Auction (unless previously seed ay a whole, rt Lots For Sale by Auction as a whole, and if not so sold then in 8 Lots (unless 
on Thursday, September 16, at The Royal Star Hotel aidstone, at 2.30 p.m. 5 I I i i h l i 
Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1 ee ae een Ponti oa, 20h on 8 Poy cae a ee 
(MAYfair 3316/7), and HILLIER FRENCH & SON, 38, Earl Street, Maidstone 9 ’ , saaiatncstaateg 

(Tel. 4162). ~- Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds (Tel. 31941). 

NORTH WALES THE RENOWNED TRULL ESTATE 

DEGANWY. Attractive Detached House overlooking Conway Estuary. Three reception, 4-6 bedrooms with Between Cirencester and Tetbury. 
basins, 2 bathrooms. Garage. Secluded garden. All main services. IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION. £6,000, This genuine Freehold Property 


lies in unspoilt beautiful country and comprises an 
ANGLESEY, near favourite holiday resort, 1 mile main L.M.S. line. Gentleman’s easily run Stock and Dairy ; AT eneapndetrie COTSWOLD HOUSE 
Farm, modernised character House. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 5-6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, kitchen with Aga. with 3 reception woeenn, © Ramones? bathrooms, excellent 


Main electricity. Central heating. Modern bailiff’s house and cottage, both with baths and electric light. Excellent Garage and stabling. Estate water supply. Own elec- 
tricity. Central heating. Superbly modernised farm 
buildings, including T.T. attested cowhouse.  Bailiff’s 


ABERSOCH. Detached Residence and Cottage near beach. £8,000. 


range of buildings, tyings for 24. Garages for 4 cars, wild duck and pheasant shooting, sea trout fishing. 145 ACRES. 





VACANT POSSESSION SEPTEMBER, 1948. £14,500. house and 9 cottates. Approximately 550 ACRES 
including woodlands, 
ABERGELE DISTRICT. Ten miles from sea, in beautiful wooded valley intersected by trout stream. 654 ACRES which Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS will submit to 
Dairy, Stock and Mixed Farm with addition 500 acres sheep walk. Stone-built house, 5 bedrooms, bathroom (h. Auction in September asa whole or in 4 Lots (unless 
and c.), very fine range of farm buildings, arranged around concreted yards, including T.T. shippons to tie 59. Sub- Full aiken a an gt Rete de Nissere. 
sidies amount to £600 per annum. POSSESSION SEPTEMBER 29 NEXT. £21,000. Feat gg ete a Old Council Chambers, Castle 
s cs . a * Me ‘ ae Street irencester (Tel. 334/5), or the Solicitors: 
Clients desirous of selling or buying farms or residential properties in North Wales are invited to com- - Messrs. SEWELL, RAWLINS & PERKINS, Dollar 
municate with JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 1348). Street, Cirencester (Tel. 500). 





TAUNTON 6 MILES DORSET 


Bournemouth 12 miles. 


EORGIAN RESIDENCE WITH CHARMING VIEWS. FINE MODERN RESIDENCE 
4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
Delightfu ‘hall, 4 reception 2 reception rooms, kitchen, 
rooms, cloaks, kitchen (Aga Central heating. T.T. 
cooker), landing, 5 main, 2 cowstall, etc. 45 ACRES 
secondary bedrooms, 3 arable and pasture, 20 
bathrooms. Central heat- ACRES woodland. 


ing. Main electricity ¢ 
ing fain electricity and Weuld exchange with 


other services. Lovely first-class Dairy Farm, 
timbered grounds. Fully 300-800 acres south or 
stocked kitchen garden. south-west. 


Paddock. 
Compact residence  pre- 
ferred. Cottages. 

8 ACRES. 2 COTTAGES. PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD Particulars of properties to JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Land Agents, 
Apply: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Land Agents, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 

















eee WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 
BUCKS—CHILTERN HILLS 


400 ft. up. In a favourite residential area, yet only 20 miles from London by road and 30 minutes by rail. 





A PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER 


Containing 
6 best bedrooms, 2 staff bedrooms, 
bathroom, 3 reception rooms and 


lounge hall, compact domestic offices 


Main electricity and water. 
Partial central heating. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. 





DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS INCLUDING STONE-PAVED WALK, ORNAMENTAL} AND TENNIS LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD AND WOODLAND. 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 4 ACRES 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1 (Tel.: GROsvenor 3121). 























lr 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





SUFFOLK—F OUR R MILES WEST of IPSWICH 


Valuable Fruit Growing, Market Gardening and mixed Agricultural Estate. 
BERRISHILL AND IVYWELL FARMS, 404 ACRES, BURSTALL- 
A Freehold Investment producing a total rent of £1,052 per annum. 

% The modern Residence, 
* Berrishill.’’ 


Lounge hall, 2 reception, 
conservatory, 5 bedrooms, 
sun lounge, 2 bathrooms. 


Ivywell Fruit Farm with 

comfortable farmhouse. 

Two extensive ranges of 
buildings. 

Twelve Cottages. 

72 acres of orchards in full 

bearing. Productive arable 

land, and a small holding 
of 9 acres. 





For Sale by Auction as a whole or In two lots at the Crown and Anchor Hotel, 
Ipswich on Tuesday, August 10, at 2-30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 


Auctioneers: Messrs. SPURLINGS & HEMPSON, 26, Princes Street, Ipswich, and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 





SUSSEX 


Magnificent views over the Ashdown Forest. 


RYST WOOD LODGE, FOREST ROW 


aia \ a ry 


Close to the Royal 
Ashdown Golf Links. 


Lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, sun lounge, com- 
plete offices, 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 staff rooms. 


Gas. Co.’s electric light 
and power. Main water. 


Main drainage. Double 
garage with chauffeur’s flat. 





The gardens are delightfully laid out, tennis lawns, heated glasshouse, orchard, 
kitchen garden and paddock. In all 5 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction at East Grinstead, on July 29 (unless sold privately). 
Auctioneers : Messrs. POWELL & PARTNER, LTD., Forest Row, and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 





KENT AND ‘SUSSEX BORDERS 


Between East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells. 
‘* BOLEBROKE,’’ NEAR HARTFIELD 
Standing on rising ground with extensive southerly views over lovely country. 


A fine 15th-century 
Residence approached by 
a private drive. 
Five reception, gun room, 8 
principal. and 6 servants’ 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
5 bathrooms, compact 
offices. Private electricity 
and water. Central heating. 
Septic tank drainage. 
Granary. Fine old gate- 
house! Beautiful pleasure 
grounds. Two cottages. 
IN ALL 26 ACRES 
Vacant Possession of the 
whole. 





For Sale by Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room on Monday, July 26, 
at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Auctioneers: Messrs. CHARLES J. PARRIS amalgamated with Messrs. ST. JOHN 
SMITH & SON, Tunbridge Wells, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 
Particulars 1/- 


NEW FOREST, BROCKENHURST 


London 2 hours by rail. 

Southampton 13 miles. Bournemouth 18 miles. 
Superb modern Country 
Residence by first-rate 
architect, on outskirts of 
delightful village and 

easy reach of station. 

Nine bedrooms, 3. bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms. 


All main 





Central heating. 
services. 

Two good cottages (service 

occupations). Bungalow 
as let. 

Good modern farmery. 

Stabling. Garages for 4. 





Really charming grounds with swimming pool, tennis court, heated greenhouse, 
good gardens and 3 paddocks. 
IN ALL ABOUT 11% ACRES WITH POSSESSION 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. GHRIMES & CHAMPION, Ringwood, and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (26,673) 





MAYfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams : 


“Galleries, Wesdo, London.’’ 








Reading 4441 
REGent 0293/3377 


STATION ROAD, READING 


NICHOLAS 


(Established '1882) 
; t ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telegrams: 
‘Nicholas, Reading ’’ 
“Nichenyer Piccy, London ’’ 





ROCKCLIFFE PARK. DURHAM AND YORKSHIRE BORDERS 


In rural country between Croft-Spa and Hurworth-on-Tees. 3 miles from Darlington. 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL, PRIVATE HOTEL 
OR INSTITUTION. FISHING AVAILABLE 


THE WELL-PLANNED RESIDENCE 
(TWO FLOORS ONLY) 


has spacious halls, 5 well proportioned reception 
rooms, 15 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, etc. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. WATER. 


foo 


Full particulars of the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road 





, Reading, and Messrs. G. TARN BAINBRIDGE & SON, F.A 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
LODGE ENTRANCE. 


DELIGHTFUL PARKLANDS WITH CRICKET 
GROUND. 


IN ALL ABOUT 47 ACRES 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Will be Sold by Auction early in September if 


not sold privately. 


44, High Row, Darlington. 














SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





OLD KENTISH MILL HOUSE WITH TROUT FISHING 


In a beautiful situation adjoining the parklands of a large estate. Three miles from Ashford, 11 from Hythe and Dymchurch, 


and just over one hour by rail from London. 


WILL APPEAL TO THOSE WITH ARTISTIC TASTES 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., SackvilleJHouse, 40, Piccadilly, 


OF IMMENSE APPEAL. 

Added to, restored and modernised. 
Three reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
Two garages. Cottage. Central heating. Main services. 


Delightful gardens intersected by mill stream recently 
stocked with trout. 


Orchard and productive vegetable garden. 


, ACRES 


KENTISH BEAUTY SPOT. SOUTH 
OF ASHFORD 
A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE OF 
DISTINCTION 
Close pretty village, accessible Ashford and Folkestone. 
Three reception, 7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Gardener's cottage. 
Two other cottages (let). Excellent pasture and arable land. 


17 ACRES 


£10,000 
ONE OF THE LESSER COUNTRY PROPERTIES 
available at TEMPTING FIGURE 





F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1, 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


REGQent 8222 (15 lines) 








Telegrams: “Selaniet, Piccy, London’’ 





Fane 


By order of Executors. 





Rural and unspoiled situation 14 miles from Hertford. Trout and other fishing, golf, hunting, shooting. 


‘“‘ HERTINGFORDBURY PARK,” HERTINGFORDBURY 


EMINENTLY SUITED FOR PRIVATE 

RESIDENCE OR WITH CONSENT AS A 

SCHOOL, COUNTRY CLUB, HOSPITAL, 
ETC. 


FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING 
AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
WITH PERIOD RESIDENCE 


Containing hall, 5 reception rooms, 6 bed and 
2 dressing rooms, day and night nurseries, 3 
ny On ee For Sale by Auction, September 7 next 
(unless sold privately). 
Modern installations including central heating, 
lodge, three cottages, garage, farmery. 
Solicitors: Messrs. ELLIS PEIRS & CO., 


Matured gardens and grounds, park, arable 17, Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 
and woodland, also kitchen garden, the whole 
extending to about 68 ACRES 
Aucti ? AMPTON A SONS, 

with VACANT POSSESSION except as Auctioneers: HAMPT ‘ -. 
6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


to one cottage. 








NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


In the finest residential section in the heart of the city. 
THIS LOVELY COLONIAL GEORGIAN 
HOUSE 
Completely remodelled and redecorated. 
Retaining old atmosphere and features. 
Five master bedrooms, 4 with terraces, 5 bathrooms, central hall 
dining room, double drawing room and porch, usual offices, 
2 bedrooms, and dining room in former slaves’ quarters’ 
City electricity and water. Three wells. 
Two-car garage. 


Beautiful gardens of about 1 acre 
forming an ideal setting. 


FOR SALE FULLY FURNISHED, PRICE -£47,500 
i SONS, 





Agents: HAMPTON & 
6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W. (N.40919) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel. WIM 0081) a BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


from the Executors of the late Lt.-C ol. T. G. -—s«sBOR SALE 


Clark. Auctioneers: 




















Delightful modern 
All conveniences, 





‘AUCTIONS | 


ORFOLK COAST. 
4-bedroomed House. 











. ASHGILL, MIDDLEHAM, RACKHAM & SMITH yearend " A nay uavins Central of village; glorious beach.—Box 813. 
NORTH YORKS 31, Carfax, Horsham (Phone 311), and at ournemouth must dispose of her imposing a EORT i ed : e 
To be offered for Sale by Auction at the Bolton _—_Henfield (‘Phone 22). Vendors’ Solicitors: Detached Marine Residence situate on_ the per telly gop oe § omoag a 


West Cliff overlooking the Bay. Beautiful ; ma Me i eS hs a 
and matured grounds of $ acre. Lounge hall, oan ted oo: “es — os. 
WATERINGBURY (Maidstone 5 miles), 3 Teception, sun loggia, 5 principal and 2 esl teitat meee a Nreshold "512.0000". 

: gy eee = shards. “The Secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, spacious x ogee + Mechtoed Mag ree gg. eres 
Midst the beautiful Kent orchards. Th 1 atic staff a Central heati FARRANT & WIGHTMAN, Estate Agents, 
Red House,” comprising an attractive Period GOMmestic Stall quarters. entra’ heating = gwindon (2051). 


Messrs. EAGER & SONS, 8, North Street, 
Horsham (’Phone 627). 


Arms Hotel, Leyburn, on Thursday, August 12, 
1948, at 2.30 p.m. The above well-known 
Training Establishment, with charming resi- 
dence, 35 boxes, 3 cottages, garages, feed house, 
tack rooms, etc., and approximately 20 acres 














of rich grass land. For details apply to si e containi 2 rece 7 be s throughout. Double (heated) garage. In . 
C. W. TINDILL & CO. ee greed pope ge redrooms excellent. condition. Price £9,500. _ Offers EVERN VALLEY. 15th-century Farm 
Auctioneers and Valuers, Catterick Camp, é submitted.—Joint Sole Agents: HARVEY House, old oak panelled screens, oak beams, 


offices. Charming and easily managed NICHOLS & Co. ESTATE AGENCY (Mr. W. F. 





Yorks., or Richmond, Yorks., or Messrs. s of at 2 acres. Cottage and double \ open hearth fireplaces, ete. Three sitting 
HUTCHINSON & BUCHANAN, Solicitors, Ripon. a oo. oa The ada Pearson), 120, Commercial Road, Bourne- rooms, kitchen, solid oak spiral staircase, 4 

KENT : Star Hotel, Maidstone, on Thursday, July 29, mouth. Tel. 1055/6. ener) peels bedrooms, bathroom. Electricity. Co.'s 
In the Elham Valley with pleasant pastoral at 3.15 p.m. (unless sold privately). Particu- AMBERLEY, SURREY. Immediate water. 10 loose boxes. Two garages. Other 


Possession. Nine-roomed House, just buildings. — Gardens, orchard, paddock 10 
decorated and painted inside and out. Ex- acres. Price £9,500 including riding school 
pensive papers. Four rec. rooms, 4 bedrooms, connection.—DAVEY & CoO (BRISTOL) reaias 
2 bathrooms. Gas and electric in every room. 12, Queen Square, Bristol 1. Tel. 24531 
Grounds 2 acres, with good 


lars from the Auctioneers: 
KIN & WATKIN 
Tonbridge (Tel. 2373-4), and at Reigate. 


views, 7 miles from Canterbury, 10 miles from 
Folkestone. Delightful Queen Anne Period 
Residence, 7 bed., 2 dress. rooms, 3 bath., 3 
rec., domestic offices, ete. Main water, elec., 








and tel. Double garage and other out- Double garage. ‘re ence 
buildings. Well-timbered and_ established TO LET kitchen garden, fruit trees. Garden well kept S “33 miles A delightful Freshold Reside "3h 
garden. Possession. “The Red House,” BERKSHIRE. Unique 18th-century House Y,,man two days weekly, Adjoining, but acres. Ground floor, drawing room 18 ft. x 
Barham. Auction August 11, or privately.- in excellent condition, 66 miles from  ©®tirely separate, are two Furnished Flats let —_12 ft., dining room 15 ft. x 12 ft., Study 15 ft. 

GE @ & COLYER London (good train service). Two-thirds 2 £550 p.a. Price for all, including furniture n 12 ft., kitchen 18 ft. x 10 ft., hall 16 ft. x 7 ft. 


in flats, £11,500, or £8,500 and I will keep 
Valuable furniture, 
for disposal.— 


ASHFORD. 
KENT COAST 
Between Folkestone and Hythe. 
A charming Residential Property facing south 
and enjoying sea views. 
GEO. MILNE & CO. (Folkestone) LTD. 
will offer for Sale by Auction (unless pre- 
viously sold) at the Queen’s Hotel, Folkestone 
on Thursday, July 29, 1948, at 3 o’clock in the 


Lav. atories. First floor 4 bedrooms, bathroom 
and w.c. Fitted h. and c. basins. Central 
heated. Two garages. Two greenhouses. 
Several outhouses. Very attractive gardens 
including tennis court, fully stocked kitchen 
garden, 2 orchards with over 200 plum, apple, 
pear and cherry trees. Large poultry runs. 
Exceptional bargain £7,800.—BUSINESS 
BROKERS, LTD., 46, St. James’s Place, Lon- 
don, 8.W.1. REGent 4720. 


ORKSHIRE. Country Mansion 12 miles 

from York and Harrogate, suitable for 
school, hostel, etc. Built in most attractive 
park and well-wooded grounds of 40 acres 
with river amenities. Accommodation: 7 
large reception rooms, 3 staff rooms with 
ample kitchen accommodation, 4 garages and 
stable buildings, all in excellent condition, 
30 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, ete. The property 
was entirely modernised and practically rebuilt 
in recent years. Central heating, etc. Town 
supply of water and electricity and sewage 
disposal plant. All in excellent order. Certain 


(comprising 25 good rooms, 6 bathrooms) to 
be let partly furnished for a term of years. 
Young ex-Service owner living in entirely 
separate wing, only wishes to cover main- 
tenance cost of family home. Up-to-date oil 
central and domestic heating, and mains elec- 
tricity. House stands in beautiful deer park 
with temples and lake garden. Farm and I | 
garden produce, shooting, fishing and tennis the River Esk. t 7 
afternoon, the Freehold Residence known as available. Photographs and further par- heating. Cottages. Stabling. Garage and 
“GLENCOE,” SEA ROOK ROAD, ticulars on request.—Box 810. flower —_ yi ypeens rape The — — 
HYTHE - is mostly hill pasture carrying sheep an 
city OF OXFORD (4 miles from). Water  ¢attle. Quite good fishing and shooting.— 
oa a —. ps a 9 Ph cn Fuller particulars from the undersigned, who 
srecte: at = close B ) *e) a ri sive fers: z , an » Sow 
standing on the banks < ™~ River — pg ot thy pn Rigg ~ som tf oe 
in its own private grounds of 22 acres,istobe AR Sp ae Se ee : 
Let on Lease, Unfurnished, with immediate a ed Sale, — “A "aeutann Goat 
possession. Accommodation: panelled hall, ig ee TB rang Fy Be contig glial 
3 reception and 12 bedrooms, electric light’ race, Kensington, 4-6 edrooms, large recep- 
good water and central heating. Rent £400 tion room, dining room, 3 bathrooms, kitchen, 
per annum.—For further particulars apply: ‘2¢luding essential fixtures, fittings, some car- 
Messrs. FRANKLIN & JONES, Land Agents pets and linoleum. Excellent sunny day and 
. ¥. * night nursery, small attractive garden. Seller 


rent of flats for 7 years. 
carpets, curtains, lino, etc., 
Box 692. 
DUMFRIESSHIRE. For Sale, a desir- 
able Agricultural and Residential Estate 
extending to 2,000 acres. Moderately sized 
Residence, pleasantly situated overlooking 
Electric light and central 




















which contains 7 bedrooms, dressing and 2 
bathrooms, 3 reception and billiards room, 
ample domestic offices. Garage. Greenhouse. 
All main services. The property is approached 
by a drive from the road and stands in garden 
and grounds of about 2? acres with access to 
Cliff Road in the rear and with additional 
frontage to Seabrook Road which could be 
developed. The house is fitted with radiators, 
h. and c. basins and an up-to-date oil heating 
plant. Particulars of Sale may be had of 





Frewin Court, Oxford. 








Messrs. FREDERIC HALL & CoO., 
Folkestone, and of the Auctioneers, 107, N 


An exceptionally attractive Modern Country 
House in a lovely position commanding fine 
views. Completed in 1939 with every con- 
venience regardless of expense. 5- 
(basins), 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
study, excellent offices. 
main water and electricity. 
garden. Meadows 23 acres. For Sale by Auc- 
tion, Monday, July 26, 1948, on instructions 





Solicitors, 





ORTH NORFOLK. 


First-rate 400-acre 


desirous buying small House in country, 
preferably Chilterns, by way of exchange with 





reception rooms have magnificent interiors 
with panelling and mahogany doors and oak 


Sandgate Road, Folkestone (Tel. 3619). Tele- together with attractive Resi- cash adjustment according to valuations.— lished fi y i 2adv 
grams: ‘‘Milne, Folkestone.” ~~ dence. Three rec., 4 principal beds., h. and c., Box 788. tase geet tages | re tna Aa 
tastefully furnished. Main services. Garage, RURAL HERTS. Fascinating Tudor Excellent kitchen garden and greenhouses.— 


SUSSEX 
SOUTHFIELDS, SLINFOLD, 
NEAR HORSHA 


6 bedrooms 


Full central heating, 
Garage. Good 


stables, kennels. 
from R. C. 





To let for season 1948-49 or 
longer by arrangement.—Further particulars 
KNIGHT & SONS, 
Street, Norwich (Tel. 24289, 2 lines). 


2, Upper King 





dressing rooms, 
gardener’s cottage. 


CoMPANY, 3, 


EADING AND BASINGSTOKE 
To let, at £325 p.a. exclusive for 
21 years, charming Country House, 12 bed and 
9 other rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
21 acres including kitchen 
garden.—Full details from THE ROYAL TRUST 
St. James’s Square, 


S.W.1. 


(be- 


replica combining old-world charm with 
present-day comfort. Wealth hand-carved 
oak, diamond leaded lights, polished oak floors 
throughout. Complete central heating. 
Lounge hall, 3 rec., cloakroom, 5 beds., dress- 
ing, 3 baths. All electric and main water. 
Garage. Stabling. 24 acres lovely gardens. 
bout 5 years unexpired at inadequate rental 
of £400 p.a. Price £1,750 to include many 
items.—Sole Agents: CorRY & Corry, 20, 
Lowndes Street, S.W.1. SLOane 0436. 


Apply to Sole Agents: Byron & GRANGER 
Land Agents. 3, New Street. York. Tel. 3008. 


WANTED 


SOUTH OR EAST ANGLIA. Wanted to 

rent or might buy, House, 6 or more bed- 
rooms, with or without land. Immediate 
possession not essential. Ex. refs.—MEYSEY 
THOMPSON, 39A, Chesham Street, 8.W.1. 
SLO. 6665. 











a 
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REGent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Occupying a unique situation completely protected, with 
magnificent view and conveniently placed for Northampton, 
aed ge ham and Leicester. London only 75 miles. 
E OLD HOUSE, GAINSBOROUGH 
A Well-built Georgian Residence 
Standing in well-timbered matured gardens, and 
planned for economical upkeep. 


sll 





Hall, 3 reception, 11 bed and dressing rooms (h. and ce. in 
principal rooms), 4 bathrooms. 
THE WHOLE IN SPLENDID ORDER THROUGH- 
OUT AND READY TO MOVE INTO IMMEDIATELY 
HAVING RECENTLY BEEN COMPLETELY RE- 
DECORATED 
Mains electricity. Central heating. Excellent water supply. 
Five cottages (2 or 3 with possession). Garages, 4 
loose boxes, outbuildings. 
The gardens and pasture land have been maintained in 
first-class order and the buildings will accommodate a small 
dairy herd. There is also an attractive Lake of about 
2 Acres providing water for the fields, the whole extending 
to ABOUT 37 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 
Inspected, emeenet by Sole Age =x — AND 
CER, as above. (17, 


ON THE LOVELY SURREY HILLS 


Beautifully situate on high ground within easy reach of a 
station with splendid trains for Town. 


A Delightful Modern Residence 


On two floors only, and in splendid order. 





Hall, 2-3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All mains services. 
GARAGE, CONSERVATORY AND GREENHOUSE 


Well matured gardens, most attractively disposed with 
lawns, flower beds and borders, fruit trees, etc., in all 


ABOUT ONE ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 





Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER 
as above. 18,134) 





By direction of E. W. Dawson, Esq. 
CROWBOROUGH BEACON 
Splendidly situate, superb views to Ashdown Forest. 
The Delightful Freehold Residence built in 
the style of an old Sussex Manor House 
known as ANGROVE HOUSE 





Approached by a drive and erected originally under 
the supervision of a well-known architect in mellowed 
brick with tiled roof and half-timbered exterior. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 be d, 3 dressing, studio, 2 bath. 
ain services. Central heating 
COTTAGE, GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS 
Charming terraced gardens, fruit and kitchen garden, 
rockeries, etc., and a beautiful expanse of natural 
forest land, the whole extending to ABOUT 7 ACRES. 
To be Sold by Public Auction at The Castle Hotel, Tun- 
bridge Wells, on Friday, September 3, 1948, at 3 o’clock 
(unless previously disposed of by private treaty). Solicitors: 
Messrs. CAPRON & CO., 7, Old Burlington Street, W.1. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 288, 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1 (REGent 4304), and 
RODERICK T. INNES, Esq., F.A.L.P.A., F.C.1.A., The 
Cross, Crowborough, Sussex (C rowborough 921). 








44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, W.1 


TAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REGent 2858 





WILTSHIRE 


GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
In first-class order, situated in a park, 24 miles main line 
station, under 2 hours to London. 


Spacious hall and 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, Aga cooker. 


Main electricity and power. Co.’s water. Central heating. 
Stabling and garage. Two cottages. 
About 40 ACRES (farm adjoi 


Inspected by Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
44, St. Jathes’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.22,484) 





ing can be purchased). 





CONVENIENT FOR HEREFORD 
AND LEOMINSTER 


REGENCY TYPE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
in excellent sporting district. 

Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. All 
main services. Garage and stabling. Nice gardens and 
paddock, 8 ACRES in all. 

PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £7,000 FOR QUICK SALE 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's 
Place, S.W.1. (L.R.22,300) 





FOUR MILES FROM CIRENCESTER 
Under 2 hours from Paddington by express restaurant car 
service. 

STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
In first-class order, for Sale with early 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Three sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms (3-basins), dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, Aga cooker. 

Main electricity. 

Central heating. 

Garage for 2. Cottage. 


Inspected by Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
4, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.22,481) 


WEST SUSSEX 


BEACON HILL FARM, HARTING 


Petersfield 7 miles, Chichester 9 miles. Delightful downland 
estate. Superb high position with panoramic views to Solent. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, dressing room» 
3 bathrooms. 


Excellent water and electric light supplies. 
Aga. Flat. Cottage. Garages, etc. 
IN ALL 242 ACRES 
(50 acres cultivated and 190 woodland). Excellent shooting. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
For Sale Freehold privately or by Auction on July 30. 
Joint Auctioneers: WYATT & Sons, Chichester (Tel. 2296/7), 


and JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
S.W.1 (REGent 0911). 





BETWEEN BISHOP’S STORTFORD 
AND CHELMSFORD 


25 miles from City, amid rural surroundings and away from 
present and prospective development. Southern aspect, in 
centre of park surrounded by 
236 ACRES 
Lodge, cottage, farmhouse, also farm buildings. 


Hall and 8 sitting rooms, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, Aga 
cooker. 


Main electricity and power. Central heating. 
Walled garden. 
EARLY VACANT POSSESSION (except farm). 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 





Place, S.W.1. (L.R.22,557) 





NEAR CHIPPENHAM AND |BATH 


CHARMING SMALL STONE-BUILT HOUSE IN 
PRETTY HAMLET 


Square hall, 2 reception rooms (one 26 ft. x 16 ft.), 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 attic rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Co.’s water and electricity. 


Stabling, garages and delightfully timbered and _ well- 
stocked gardens of ONE ACRE 


FREEHOLD £7,500 OR OFFER 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, S.W.1. (L.R.22,573) 





WESTERN BERKSHIRE 
LOVELY QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


of medium size and valuable small Training Establishment 
with gallop rights and boxes. 


Central heating. Main electricity and water. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 
wi. 


James's Place, London, 





UNDER 10 MILES FROM BANBURY 
35 ACRES. Residence. Cottage and flat. Stabling. 
SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
‘Over 400 feet above sea level, southern aspect, fine views. 


Three sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 
electricity. Central heating. Stabling for 4. Dairy and 
cowhouse. 


Garage for 3 cars, and horse box. Cottage with bathroom. 
Flat with bathroom. 
Simple gardens. About 35 ACRES (in hand). 
FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE VACANT 
POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, London, 8.W.1. (L.R.20,311) 











KING & CHASEMORE 


HORSHAM, SUSSEX. Tel.; 110 and 111 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 


17 BLAGRAVE STREET, 


READING. Reading 2920 & 4112 








WEST SUSSEX 


In completely rural surroundings, in centre of Crawley and Horsham Hunt. Horsham 


7 miles, Worthing 13 miles. 


A CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 





IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Tel. Horsham 111. 


KinG & CHASEMORE, Horsham, Sussex. 


Five bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, kitchen 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


Attractive 
grounds. 


Excellent range of stabling 


exquisite condition 


with Esse cooker. 


ELECTRICITY. 


bedrooms, 2 — luxurious 
MAIN WATER. bathrooms. Staff cottage of 
2 rooms. Automatically 


pleasure 
Kitchen garden. 
Garage. Large garage. 


Freehold. 
and two paddocks. 








This Early 17th-Century 
House is the last word in 
and 
tasteful appointment. 
Uniquely planned around 
an inner courtyard, 
affords hall, cloaks, a mag- 
nificent beamed lounge, 
other reception, model 
domestic offices, 4 principal 


controlled central heating 
(radiators everywhere). 
Main electricity and power. 
Beautifully 
kept garden about 1 ACRE 
Included in the 

Sale are the very valuable fitted carpets, linos, tenant's fixtures. Large Electrolux 
refrigerator. Electric cooker and large type water heaters, and of a quality practically 


AN ARTIST’S PARADISE WITH MAYFAIR LUXURY 


Beautifully positioned with grand views, on the edge of an unspoilt village at the Hants- 
Wilts border. 


it 


9 





unprocurable to-day. 


A reasonable offer is invited for this unique Home prior to Auction by the Sole Agents: 
WELLESLEY-SMITH & CoO. (as above). 
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cnn GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS = “"SEEMEE 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778 and 68, Victoria St., 
25, MOUNT ) GROSVENOR 50., W.1 Westminster, S.W.1 





SUSSEX HIGHLANDS 


Southern views across private estate near Turners Hill. Main line station 3 miles. 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


recently redecorated 
throughout. 
6-7 bedrooms, bathroom 
(room suitable for second 
bathroom), 3 reception 
rooms, domestic offices with 
sitting room. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
Two garages. Outbuildings. 

Gardener's cottage. 
Small garden. Remainder 


of land used as productive 
market garden. 


IN ALL NEARLY 4 yg ragt FOR SALE £9,250 FREEHOLD 
Recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. KING & CHASEMORE, Richmond 
House, Horsham, and Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 

(C.2315) 











YORKSHIRE DALES 
Fine sporting district of the Horth Riding with lovely views to the Pennines. 
GEORGIAN-TYPE RESIDENCE 


16 bed, 2 bath, 4-5 rec. 
rooms, including fine de- 
tached billiards room (45 ft. 
x 20 ft.) very suitable for 
dance hall. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
UNFAILING WATER 
SUPPLY. 


Cc ENTRAL HEATING. 
Ample buildings. Three 
cottages (one on _ service 

tenancy). 
The grounds include fine 
walled kitchen and fruit 
garden let as market gar- 
den, which could supply 
home. 





Ideal as to accommodation and situation i Hotel or similar purpose. 
6 ACRES 


More land up to total of about 50 acres oul Sev eral cottages available. 
Inspected by ZEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1 











HERTS. | ELSTREE 


Charming country position only 15 miles from town. 


ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Conveniently planned. Six 

bedrooms, bathroom, dining 

room, attractive lounge, 

study, cloakroom, excellent 
offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


DOUBLE GARAGE (flat 
over). 


Attractive gardens, ter- 
raced lawn, productive 
kitchen garden, etc., in all 





ABOUT 1 ACRE. PRICE £7,400 
WITH seysenregreses ON COMPLETION. 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1. 





CHORLEYWOOD, HERTS 


On the high ground, convenient for station, shops, etc. 
ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 


planned on two floors. 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.|I. MAPLE & C i 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.|. 
(EUSton * 7000) O., TD. (REGent 4685) 


Five bedrooms fitted basins, 
2 bathrooms, hall and 
cloakroom, drawing room, 
dining room, excellent 
offices, maid’s sitting room. 


MAIN SERVICES. 
GARAGE. 
Very attractive gardens a 
special feature, with lawns, 
herbaceous borders, produc- 


tive orchard and kitchen 
garden, etc. 





FREEHOLD £7,250 
WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1. 








SEVENOAKS 2247-8 


SEVENOAKS, KENT 


Tels.) TUNBRIDGE WELLS 46 7 . TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
*) OXTED 240 OXTED, SUR 
REIGATE 2938 & 3793 ° ° . 


REIGATE, SURREY 





Ten minutes distant from excellent train service to London. 











CONVENIENT FOR LONDON AND THE HIP-WO COTTAGE, LIMPSFIELD SUSSEX 
MEDWAY TOWNS In a lovely position with views of the hills, some 400 feet up. | The much favoured Mayfield district, high up, long distant views 





vs For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold privately) THIS DELIGHTFUL OLD SUSSEX OAST HOUSE 
A SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER on July 29, 1948. This Charming Modern Weli- Fitted tastefully converted into a small country residence. Three 


Four bedrooms, each with lavatory basin (h. and c.), bath- and 7 Run Freehold Residence bedrooms, bathroom, lounge (24 ft. 6in. x 14 ft. 6in.), 
room, 2 reception rooms. Ali main services. Telephone. Five bed., 2 bath., 3 reception. Garage. About 4% ACRE. dining room (circular), kitchen, etc. Polished oak floors, 


Garage. Stabling. COTTAGE. Charming grounds of Ali main services. V ACANT POSSESSION. oak beams, etc. Main water and electricity. Double garage, 
BETWEEN 2-3 ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD £8,950 | Auctioneers: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., Station | gardens and paddock. About ONE ACRE PRICE £6,975 
Owner's Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125, Road East, Oxted (Tel. 240), Surrey, and at Reigate, Surrey, Recommended by IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 7, 

High Street, Sevenoaks. Tel. 2247/8. and Sevenoaks and Tunbridge Wells, Kent. London Road, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. Tun. Wells 46). 











RESIDDER & CO., 77 SouthAudley St.,W.1 


GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: “Cornishmen, London.” 
By Order of Exors. of Miss E.I. Ashley, decd. 
RESLEIGH, ST. AUSTELL, CORNWALL. Picked position on high ground, 
magnificent views. This attractive FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, large hall, 
3 reception, bathroom, 6 bedrooms, attics. Main services, phone, garage, stable, etc. 
[ry gardens, choice trees and flowering shrubs. Kitchen garden, glasshouses. 
ES. Vacant possession. For Sale by Auction in August unless sold previously 
by ba we treaty.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 
£8,500 28 ACRES 
USSEX-KENT BORDERS. Just over mile station. COMMODIOUS FAMILY 
RESIDENCE, extensive views. Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
10 bed and dressing rooms. Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 2Q@ARAGES, 
stabling, COTTAGE. Picturesque gardens, orchard and land (let to farm).— 
TRESIDDER & CoO., 77,South Audley Street, W.1. (17,153) 

FIRST-CLASS CHARACTER RESIDENCE AND DAIRY FARM 
OTSWOLDS (between Cirencester and Gloucester), 700 ft. up, lovely views. 
CHARMING JACOBEAN RESIDENCE, modernised and in excellent order. 

Hall, 3-4 reception, 4 bathrooms, 8-12 bedrooms. Studio. Double garage. Stabling. 
Delightful gardens and first-class and well-equipped Dairy Farm. ACCREDITED 
FARM BUILDINGS, FARMHOUSE, 2 COTTAGES. 130 ACRES. Strongly 
recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (13,202) 


PEDIGREE STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, 200 ACRES 
ILTS-GLOS BORDERS. For Sale, sound Farm, excellent buildings, Accredited 
cowhouse, 12 hunter boxes, attractive farmhouse: 3 rec., bath., 5 bed. Electric 
light. Main water. 3 cottages.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (14,111) 


URREY. 35 minutes rail London. Quiet position, near woods and commons’ 

COMFORTABLE HOUSE in good order throughout. Three reception, 2 bath 
8 bedrooms. Main services. Central heating. Two garages. Grounds NEARLY 
2 ACRES. Kitchen and fruit garden, etc. FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & CoO., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,784) 


























BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS yié“3ii2 
32, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 & KENLEY HOUSE, OXTED Oxted 975 
NUTHURST, SUSSEX 
A SUBSTANTIAL DIGNIFIED RESIDENCE 


ot of brick with tiled roof. 
Containing 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms and a small inner hall. 


Garage and stable block. 





Central heating. 
CO."5 WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 
APPROXIMATELY 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £7,000 


MARESFIELD, SUSSEX 
Amidst lovely countryside. 
WELL APPOINTED RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Containing 13 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms and study, excellent domestic 
offices. 
GARAGE, STABLING AND OTHER OUTBUILDINGS. 
Excellent kitchen garden. 
IN ALL APPROXIMATELY 3 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £10,000 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


GQROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





JACOBEAN HOUSE BY A MILL STREAM 


Ina lovely setting on the edge of a village in unspoilt country 2 miles from Junction station 
on the Colchester main line. 


Eight bedrooms all with 
wash basins, 2 baths., 3 
reception rooms, cloakroom. 


MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Stabling. Garage. 
Delightful gardens, kitchen 
garden and paddock. 
Intersected by mill stream 
and bounded by river. 





8 ACRES IN ALL 


Recommended by the owner’s Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 





BERKS-WILTS BORDERS 
FARM WITH POSSESSION 
650 ACRES INCLUDING A STRAIGHT-MILE GALLOP 


Good farmhouse with 2 
reception rooms, office, & 
bedrooms in all, bathroom. 
Gas laid on. Ample water. 
Good cottage and con- 
venient block of buildings 
including large number of 
boxes, stockyards, barn, etc. 
About 112 ACRES with 
separate buildings are let 
and could be excluded. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
with possession of 540 ACRES at Michaelmas. 
Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 








41, BERKELEY SQ., 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 


LOFTS & WARNER 


and at ANDOVER, OXFORD, 
MELTON MOWBRAY 





EARLY INSPECTION ADVISABLE. 
SUSSEX 
Near Battle. Within easy reach of the coast. Amidst delightful wooded surroundings. 
FASCINATING OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 
f Tastefully modernised, 

' containing 3 reception 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 

MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
EXCELLENT MODERN 
FARM BUILDINGS. 
Picturesque pleasure gar- 
den, orchard, arable and 
pasture land, extending in 
all to about 40 ACRES 
(more probably available). 

VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: Lorrs & WARNER, as above. 








SUITABLE FOR A NURSING HOME, HOTEL OR SIMILAR INSTITUTION. 
‘“* TENTERDEN ”—NEAR CHESHAM BOIS 


Within one mile of the station. 


MODERN RESIDENCE 


in well-timbered gardens, 
screened by trees from all 
surrounding properties. 
Four reception, 6 principal, 
7 secondary bedrooms. 
Main services. Lodge. Out- 
buildings.. Delightful plea- 
sure gardens and park 
extending to about 


8 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 


on completion. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER 


Lorts & WARNER, as above and HOWARD, SON & GoocH, Amersham, Bucks. 








And at ALDERSHOT 


And at FARNBOROUGH 





HANTS—SURREY BORDERS 


In a rural and secluded — yet only 14 miles main line 


A FASCINATING RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
carefully restored and completely modernised. Six bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms. Self- 
contained staff flat. Co.’s water and electricity. Central 
heating. Garage and fine barn. 
Very charming garden. 
The whole property has been the subject of considerable 
expenditure and is in splendid condition throughout. 
OLD FOR SALE WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply Fleet Office. 





WANTED FOR A CLIENT 
WELL-TIMBERED ESTATE 
of not less “7 200 acres but up to 1,000 acres would 
liked if good farms includ 
The size of the Main Residence is immaterial provided 
there is a medium sized Secondary Residence that could be 
improved if necessary later on. 
CASH AVAILABLE. NO COMMISSION 
REQUIRED 
Apply Winchester Office. 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


HIGH STREET, WINCHESTE R_ (Tel. : 2388) FLEET ROAD, 


CORNWALL — Amidst Scenery of 
Unrivalled Beauty 


Launceston 8 miles. 


RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE, IN ALL 207 ACRES 


16th-century Mansion. Five reception rooms, 15 principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms and servants’ quarters. 


HOME FARM of 95 ACRES with small house and range 
of buildings. 


LODGE, GARDENER’S COTTAGE, GARAGES AND 
STABLING WITH COTTAGE. 
110 ACRES OF VALUABLE WOODLANDS 


FOR QUICK SALE £22,000 FREEHOLD 





Apply Winchester Office. 





FLEET (Tel.: 1066) 


BETWEEN | 
BASINGSTOKE and WINCHESTER 


WELL-FITTED RESIDENCE 
Commanding magnificent views, 13 miles from Winchester. 


Three reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central 
heating. Delightful grounds with well-stocked kitchen 
garden, paddock and woodlands, in all about 4% ACRES 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN COTTAG E. 
£10,000 FREEHOLD (IMMEDIATE POSSESSION) 
OR EXCLUDING COTTAGE £8,000 
Apply Winchester Office. 





HARTLEY WINTNEY 

Close to the village. 
A CHARMING SMALL CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
Four reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 2 maids’ bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. Two garages and 
stabling. Well-matured and tastefully laid out grounds. 

FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH EARLY 
POSSESSION 
Apply Fleet Office. 








DORKING a 2212) CUBITT & WEST FARNH AM (Tel: £ 


EFFINGHAM 


(Tel: Bookham 327) 






HASLEMERE (Tel: 6: 
6 
INDHEAD Tel: 


COLLINS & COLLINS MAY Sue 


50, BROOK STREET, aera LONDON, W.1 

















HASLEMERE 


About 4 mile from station in best residential area. Sun trap position. Distant view. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Seven bed., dressing room, 


2 bath., lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, usual offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
GARAGE FOR 2 
COTTAGE. 
Lovely grounds of 


3%, ACRES 
RECOMMENDED.} 


VACANT POSSESSION SEPTEMBER 1, 1948 





Apply Joint Agents: CUBITT & WEsT, Haslemere, Surrey. Tel. 680, or H. B. BAVERSTOCK 
AND SON, Godalming. ¥ei.. &. (H 225) 








By direction of the Honble. Mrs. M. Talbot Rice. 

ODDINGTON HOUSE, MORETON- IN-MARSH, GLOS. 

Heythrop Hunt. Trout Fishing. 
Shooting over 300 acres. 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
of the REGENCY PERIOD 
400 feet up, fine views, facing 
South. 

Three reception, 12 bed. (h. and 
c.). 6 bath. Central heating. 
Co’s water and electric light. 
Two cottages. Well timbered 
grounds. About 22 ACRES. 
To be let for aterm of years. 








Of special appeal to a business man. 
HILLINGDON (MIDDLESEX). Under 15 miles of the West End. 
MODERN RESIDENCES P 
(easily run) leaded casement 
windows, secluded position, 
long drive approach. Five bed., 
bath., 3 reception and billiards 
room. Hard wood floors. Main 
services, part central heating. 
Garage for 2 cars, matured and 
well timbered gardens of about 
1% ACRES. FREEHOLD. 
Price £8,000. With Possession. 
Sole Agents: COLLINS AND 
COLLINS. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


QROsvenor 


WILSON & CO. va 





WEST SUSSEX. JUST OVER | HOUR LONDON 
Between Horsham and Arundel in the favourite village of Pulborough. 


Facing due south with lovely views embracing the whole line of the South Downs. 


Charming stone-built 
and tiled old-world house 


COBBETTS 
In excellent order. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER. 


Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. 


STABLING. GARAGE 
Charming well-timbered 


gardens giving complete 
seclusion. 





ADJOINING FAVOURITE SURREY GOLF COURSE 


Under 2 miles from Woking Station with unrivalled train service to London in half an hour 


Beautifully appointed 
modern house of 
character. 


Eight bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 3. fine reception 
rooms. Polished oak floors. 


Basins in most bedrooms. 

ALL MAIN SERVICES. 

COMPLETE CENTRAL 
HEATING. 

GARAGE. COTTAGE. 

Charming gardens’ with 

gate opening direct to the 

links. 








ABOUT 11, ACRES 
_ 7 FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 1', ACRES 


For Sale privately or by Auction in September. 





Aucuoneers and Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








ee RALPH PAY & TAYLOR — 
GLOUCESTER-WORCESTER BORDERS 


ate Within easy reach of Cheltenham, ° 
Gloucester and Birmingham. 


IN A SUPERB SITUATION 
COMMANDING MAGNIFI- : 
CENT PANORAMIC VIEWS. : 


Close to renowned village, and 

adjacent to golf course. One of the 

best known and most beautiful houses 
in the Cotswolds. 


12 bed and dressing-rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception, and _ billiards 
room. Compact offices. 
COMPLETE CENTRAL HEAT- 
ING. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND 
POWER. GRAVITATION 
WATER. 





Stabling. Heated garages. 

2 cottages, and 2 flats. Model farm 
buildings, cowstalls for 7. 
Lovely terraced gardens. Rich 
pastureland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 43 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £20,000 EARLY POSSESSION 


Confidently recommended from personal knowledge by the Owner’s Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 











SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 





way WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


HAMPSHIRE. RYEDOWN FARM, EAST WELLOW 2 miles Ringwood, 13 Bournemouth, 18 Salisbury, and 18 


Romsey 24 miles, Salisbury 12, close to the New Forest. Southampton. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN BRICK and TILED 
SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


on high ground in charming rural surroundings. 


A VALUABLE AND ATTRACTIVELY px 
SITUATE ATTESTED DAIRY FARM 


The home of the Ryedown Jersey herd. ‘ ‘ , . 
Entrance hall, 3 good-sized reception rooms, kitchen 
scullery, ete., 4 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 3 w.c.s. 
WITH GOOD FARMHOUSE 
3 MAIN WATER, GAS AND ELECTRICITY, MODERN 
JRAINAGE. 

EXCELLENT BUILDINGS, MODERN BUNGALOW aaneametaae 
GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
Nearly 174 ACRES of valuable Pasture, arable Tastefully laid out and secluded gardens with lawns, flower 
beds, fruit trees, vegetable garden, etc., in all about 





and woodland. 


‘ ONE ACRE. VACANT POSSESSION 
Auction August 5, 1948. 





PRICE FREEHOLD £5,750 OR NEAR OFFER 


Full particulars of these properties from the Auctioneers, as above. 








COLES, KNAPP & KENNEDY %%,,°%%" a 


4, ST. MARY’S STREET, ROSS - ON - WYE. 


SOUTH HEREFORDSHIRE 
Close to the village of Llangarron, 6 miles from Ross-on-W ye. 
THE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
“WOODFIELDS”’ 


comprising a Medium-sized Georgian Residence with 3-4 reception rooms, 8 bed 
and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity and water. Three cottages. 
Beautiful grounds, ample buildings and 126 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION ON SEPTEMBER 29, 1948 
Solicitors: Messrs. W. H. & F. S. COLLINS, Ross-on-Wye. 


A. P. R. NICOLLE, r.a.. — 


62, FLEET STREET, TORQUAY 








SOUTH DEVON. OF INTEREST TO YACHTSMEN 


Uninterrupted views over River Yealm; 10 miles Plymouth. 


ATTRACTIVE HALF OAK TIMBERED ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 
RESIDENCE 


with leaded light windows and oak floors. 


Also Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, loggia, 4 bedrooms (h. and c.), bathroom, kitchen with 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY Esse stove. 


in a secluded position on the outskirts of the village of Llangarron known as Trecilla. 
The substantial and attractive Residence contains 4 reception, cloakroom, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Charming grounds. Main electricity and water. 
Farmery and 16 ACRES 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Solicitors: Messrs. LowE & Co., 2, Temple Gardens, E.C.4. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. MAIN SERVICES. SOUTH ASPECT. 


Pleasant terraced garden in all just over 4 ACRE 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


To be offered for Sale by Auction at The Swan Hotel, Ross-on-Wye, on Thurs- 

day next, July 29, 1948, at 3 p.m., by COLES, KNAPP & KENNEDY, 4, St. 

Mary’s Street, Ross-on-Wye (Tel. 25 and 476), from whom illustrated 
particulars may be obtained. 


PRICE £7,600 FREEHOLD 





For further particulars apply: A. P. R. NICOLLE, F.A.1., as above. 
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Telegrams : 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London ’’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


MAYftair 6341 
(10, lines)' 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





DORSET—SOMERSET BORDERS 


The fine Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Property 
THE FRITH ESTATE, STALBRIDGE 


os 


4 Litt 


as tell Etta 
bk. oa | ‘ : 


CHARMING ARCHITECT-BUILT HAM HILL 
STONE RESIDENCE, in perfect order. Outer and inner 
halls, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 10 principal bed- 
rooms (most with basins), 4 bathrooms, 5 servants’ rooms. 
Fine labour-saving domestic offices. Main water and 
electric light. First-class hunting stabling. Garages. 
Terraced grounds. Water and kitchen gardens. Valuable 
woodlands. Fine dairy home farm (T.T. and Attested): 
Bailiff’s house. Six good modern cottages. 


IN ALL ABOUT 263 ACRES. FREEHOLD. 





Vacant Possession of the whole. For Sale by Auction 
at Dorchester, September 1 (unless sold privately). 


Auctioneers: Hy. DUKE & Son, Dorchester (Tl. 426): 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


BURSLEDON, HANTS 


A famous yachting locality on the Hamble River. 
ton 6 miles, Portsmouth 18 miles. 


OUTLYING PORTIONS OF THE FREEHOLD 
BRIXEDONE ESTATE 


ATTRACTIVE aD knots COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 

bath., 

house. 


Well-built cottage with excellent garden. Two good 

bungalow cottages and gardens. Cultivated garden and 

orchard plots. Rough grazing. Useful stores sheds suitable 
for boat building, workshops, etc. 

The whole comprises 8 Lots and is to be offered with 
Vacant Possession at the Polygon Hotel, South- 
ampton, on July 29 (unless sold previously. 
Joint Auctioneers: RICHARD AUSTIN & WYATT, 1, The 
Avenue, Southampton, and JoHN D. Woop & Co., as above. 








Southamp- 


Four bed., 2 reception, pn garden and green- 





DENNE PARK, HORSHAM, SUSSEX 
A valuable Residential and Agricultural Estate. 
DIGNIFIED PERIOD RESIDENCE 





Great hall, 5 rec., 13 bed. and dressing rooms, 8 servants’ 
bedrooms, etc., 3 bath, domestic offices. Garage, stables. 
Fine lime porn tal grounds, walled kitchen garden. Gar- 
dener’s house and lodge (as a Lot with 19 acres). Secon- 
dary Residence: ‘“‘Bourne Hill House.” Three excellent 
dairy farms (90-162 acres). Five lodges and cottages, 
woodlands, and the well- as oem Park (131 acres), 
in all about 588 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in Lots (unless 
sold privately) at Horsham, on July 28, 1948. 
Auctioneers: KING & CHASEMORE, Horsham, and JOHN D. 
Woop & Co., as above. 
By Direction of Brig. J. J. Kingstone, C.B.E., D.S.O., 


RDEN MANOR, WILTS 


CHARMING SMALL GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 





» M.C- 





Aga cooker, 


bathroom, 
— farmery, 
ITH VA 


Hall, 3 reception, 6-8 bedrooms, 
main electricity. Garages, stabli gardens, 
paddock and 2 cottages. 15 AC ‘CA NT 
POSSESSION. For Sale Privately or by Auction on 
September 9, 1948, at Devizes. 
Joint Auctioneers: MYDDELTON & MAJOR, 25, High Street, 
Salisbury, and JoHN D. Woop & Co., as above. 





DONNINGTON CASTLE ESTATE 
NR. NEWBURY, BERKS 
THE HISTORIC RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 





MODERNISED 17th-CENTURY HOUSE 
containing halls, 5 reception rooms, 15-17 bed. and dressing 


rooms, 4 bathrooms, central heating throughout. Electric 
lift. All company’s services. Delightful old-world gardens 
and grounds. Garage premises. Lodge. 2 good cottages. 
38 acres with possession. Most attractive home farm of 
225 acres. 45 acres of protective woodland. Small modern 
residence and 4 other cottages. 74 acres of heather-clad 
common, together with the remains of Donnington Castle 
Gate House. 
In all 392 acres. For Sale by Auction as a whole 
(unless sold privately meanwhile) at the Chequers 


Hotel, Newbury, on Thursday, July 29, at 3 p.m. 
Printed particulars 2/6. 
Joint Auctioneers: DREWEATT WATSON & BARTON, 


Newbury (Tel. Newbury 1); JOHN D. Woop & Co., 


23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


By direction of the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Ypres. 

NORTH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
On the coast with extensive views over moors and the sea, 
FIELD HOUSE, WHITBY 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Set in delightful gardens. 





Hall, 4 reception rooms, 5 main and 3 staff bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom. All main services. Central 
heating. Garages. Stabling. Ornamental and kitchen 
gardens. Pasture and woodlands. Cottage. Oil storage 
enclosure. 
IN ALL ABOUT 7% ACRES 
POSSESSION OF HOUSE AND GROUNDS. 


For Sale by Auction (unless sold privately) at Whitby 
on August 10, 1948. 
Solicitor: H. DAvis THOMPSON, Whitby. 
ROBERT GRAY & Sons, 5, Skinner Street, Whitby; 
D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 


Avctioneers: 
JOHN 











CENtral 
9344/5/6/7 


AUCTIONEERS. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & 


Established 1799 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams: 
“ Farebrother, London” 


Co. 


LAND AGENTS 





NEAR CANTERBURY. TUDOR STYLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 





VACANT POSSESSION. 


For further particulars: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: 
In conjunction with F. R. W. BERRY, F.A.lL., 


Magnificent views over Elham Valley. 
MODERN LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE. 


Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, large hall, 3 reception rooms, 


cloakroom, ete. 
Picturesque terrace with sun loggia. 
Tennis lawn and well laid out gardens. 
SMALL 


PADDOCK. GARAGE. 


IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 


Main water, gas and electricity. 





TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


CENtral 9344. 


48, High Street, Canterbury. 








184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
t,ONDON, 8.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


KENsington 
0152-3 





ESHER, SURREY 
Overlooking Sandown Park. 


LOVELY TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE 


Built in 1937 from finest materials obtain- 
able, no expense spared ; antique hand-made 
tiles, genuine old oak panelling, oak beams, 
beautiful brick fireplaces, parquet floors, 


Residence, 
hot water 


SUPERIOR SMALL DAIRY FARM 
70 ACRES 


Most lovely situation, 


range of buildings. 


6 miles from Exeter. 


BUCKS. BLETCHLEY 
Just offered. Dairy and Mixed Farm, 


SUSSEX, NEAR COAST 
Gentieman’s Residential T.T. Farm, 


Good land with trout stream. Pictuesque 50 —— Rae land. Charming Period Acres 
3 bed., bath., 2 rec. Constant residence dating 1630. Main elec. and Beautiful Tudor house, rich in oak; 6 beds, 
and every convenience. Model | water. Three bed., bath., 2 rec. POSSES- poe Fine rec of buildings. Cottage. 
All first-class order. SION. FREEHOLD. Owner taking 
POSSESSION. FREEHOLD larger farm. Quick inspection advised. POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 





oak stairs, oak flush doors, etc. Rose -clad 


163 





elevation facing south 


Cloakroom, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bath., 

tiled kitchen and scullery. Radiators. 

Main gs Garage for 3. % ACRE 

grounds, lawns, fruit, pool, fully stocked 
kitchen ‘garden, greenhouse. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION FREEHOLD 





CAMBRIDGE 8 MILES 


Splendid Dairy and Mixed Farm 
around 150 acres. Lovely old-world Resi- 
dence, completely modernised at cost‘of over 


£2, 500. Main elec. Main water. Five 
bed., 2 baths., 2 rec. Exclusive buildings. 
Cot. POSSESSION. FREEHOL 80% 


purchase money on mortgage if required. 





GREAT GLOSS, NEAR BURFORD 


Bargain. Must be sold at once. 
Excellent Dairy and Mixed Farm, 120 


acres. Picturesque Cotswolds stone-built 

Residence. Main water and elec. Good 

buildings, all stone. POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD 





CHIPPING NORTON 


Just offered 
Tithe-free Farm, 88 Acres 
Modern bungalow, also 2 cottages. Main 
water and electricity. Excellent buildings. 


POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD, ONLY £6,500 
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BOURNEMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON 
FO ‘, & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX. F.R.LC.S., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.LC.S., F.A.1. T. BRIAN COX, F.R.1.C.S., A.A.I. 


E. STODDART FOX, F.R.LC.S., F.A.I. AND AGENTS BRIGHTON 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.LC.S.. F.A.1. _BOURNEMOUT H—SOUTHAMPTON— BRIGH TON—W ORTHING J.W. SYKES. — A. KILVINGTON. 


MID-SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful secluded position within a few minutes’ walk of main line station. Haywards Heath 34 miles. Brighton 11 miles. London 41 miles. 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, MARLE PLACE, BURGESS HILL 


2 Recently redecorated and in excellent order. 





Six principal bedrooms (5 h. and c.), 2 maids rooms, 
2 bathrooms, magnificent lounge, cloakroom, study, 
drawing room, dining room. 


Excellent domestic offices. 
Maids’ sitting room. 
GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. 
GOOD STABLING. GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


Delightful gardens and grounds, including lawns, flower 
beds, tennis lawn, fish pond, orchard and walled kitchen 
garden, in all about 








4 ACRES = 
SETHE RESIDENCE VACANT POSSESSION THE GROUNDS 
To be Sold by Auction at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, on Thursday, August 19 (unless previously sold by private treaty). 
Solicitors: Messrs. GATES & CO., Regent House, Princes Place, Brighton. Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton eer 9201). 
MID-SUSSEX -WEST SUSSEX 
Occupying a secluded and convenient position well back from the Brighton-Henfield Occupying a delightful position on high ground with delightful views. Horsham 3 miles, 
Road. Omnibuses pass the property. Henfield 2 miles. Brighton 9 miles. London 44 miles. London 30 miles. 
CARSELANDS, WOODMANCOTE A CHARMING MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
A most attractive modern Freehold Residence, facing south. standing in well-timbered grounds. 
6 | Four bedrooms, bathroom, - 
3 reception rooms, kitchen Four bedrooms, 2. bath- 
and scullery. rooms, lounge hall, 3 recep- 
Detached timber bungalow. tion rooms, cloakroom, 


Garage. 4 
kitchen. 
Main water and electricity. 
Partial central heating. 
Modern drainage. 


Delightful gardens and 
grounds including lawns, 


Main electricity. Excellent 
water supply. 











flower beds, tennis lawn, Garage, greenhouse and 
rock garden, kitchen garden other useful buildings. 
and paddock. 
In all about 2 ACRES Swimming pool. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
To be Sold by 2 Auction at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, on Thursday, August 19 Delightfully wooded grounds of 
(unless previously sold by private treaty). 
Solicitors: Messrs. COCKBURN, GOSTLING & CO., 61, ¢ weed Road, Hove. 15 ACRES. PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. 
Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, _ Brighton (Tel.: Hove 9201). Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, _Western Road, Brighton (Tel.: Hove 9201, 6 lines). 








FRIARS CLIFF, NEAR HIGHCLIFFE, HAMPSHIRE By onder of the executors of the late Col. Harry Clifford Wallis, C.B.E. 
BOURNEMOUTH 
In a delightful position close to three beautiful chines and sandy beac h. The principal 
rooms face south and some command lovely sea views 
The imposing and very conveniently situated Leasehold Getached Residence 
“KOYAMA,” WEST CLIFF ROAD 


Occupying an excellent position with delightful views over open country. Within 3 minutes’ 
walk from the shore and close to golf course. 


The artistically designed, attractive and up-to-date Freehold Residence 


HEATHER LAWN, SEAWAY AVENUE (Near junction of West Overcliff Drive and Durley Chine.) 

Eight bedrooms, dressing 

Four bedrooms, bathroom, room, 3 bathrooms, hall, 

hall, cloakroom, 2 reception cloaks, 3 reception rooms, 

rooms, breakfast room, billiards room and = sun 

complete domestic offices. lounge, complete domestic 
offices including miaid’s 

Two brick-built garages. sitting room. 


Part central heating. 


All main services. . ‘ 
Garage. Greenhouse. 












Pleasant small garden con- Revolving summerhouse. 
sisting of lawns and flower Charming garden of just 
borders. over 1 acre. 
VACANT POSSESSION Lease 99 years from 
ON COMPLETION OF Nov. 11, 1912. Ground 
THE PURCHASE. rent £38 per annum. 
VACANT POSSESSION. i 
To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 
Thursday, September 9, 1948 (unless. previously sold privately). Thursday, September 9, 1948, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. RAWLINS, Davy & WELLS, Hinton Chambers, Hinton Road, Solicitors: Messrs. DICKINSON, MANSER & CoO., 5, Parkstone Road, Poole. 
Bournemouth. Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and 52, Poole Road, Westbourne and Branch Offices: also at Southampton, Brighton 
Branch Offices. oan eas etait and Worthing. Bd, pate Bae 
Bournemouth 6300 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH Telegrams: 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) “Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 














Craninieg A.T. UNDERWOOD & CO. ocxithtt: strrey HEREFORDSHIRE 


THREE BRIDGES, | SUSSEX' | cea ee caehes Six miles from the county town. 
WITHIN EASY DAILY THE BRINSOP COURT ESTATE 
; REACH OF LONDON 


Sussex, 10 minutes by car from 
main line station (40 minutes to 
Town). 
Exceptionally attractive 
Small Modern House 
with delightful matured garden 
and fine open view. 
Cloakroom, lounge 24 ft. x 11 ft. 
with replica Tudor chimney, 
dining room 15ft. x 13 ft., 3 


A Fascinating Moated 
Manor House 


in beautiful condition, 
dating from the 14th cen- 
tury, peculiarly adaptable 
and extremely comfortable 
with charming gardens, 
excellent outbuildings. 











URREY AND SUSSEX BORDER. Lounge, dining alcove, 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room, ete. FREEHOLD £3,850. (Ref. 7786) BOTH OF HEREFORD. 











bedrooms (one with wash basin), a or — 
bathroom. Co.’s water. Main nen Rhogggg we AY —_ 
electricity. Main drainage. ung. os, 
Garage. Valuable home farm with 
Easily maintained garden of % ACRE with tennis lawn. first-class buildings, wood- 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,250 lands, in all 879 ACRES 
Sole Agents: A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co. (Ref. 3969) 
BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTION TUDOR HOUSE AND FARMERY For Sale privately with Possession of all except 107', acres and 3 cottages. 
USSEX. Splendidly maintained property, 40 minutes’ rail journey from London. id 
CHARACTER HOUSE with cloakroom, 3 or 4 reception rooms, 4 or 5 bedrooms Illustrated particulars from the Joint Agents: 
(3 with wash basins), bathroom. Part central heating. Co.’s water and electricity. 
Garage 3 or 4 cars. Stabling for 3. Gardens and paddock of nearly 6 ACRES H. K. FOSTER, ESQ. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £10,000 (Ref. 3556) OR 
PICTURESQUE MODERN TUDOR STYLE COTTAGE MESSRS. RUSSELL, BALDWIN & BRIGHT LTD. 











‘Estate, Harrods, London ’’ 
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ESTATE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 


1948 


HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 
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OFFICES 


Surrey Offices 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 








The subject of a special article in “Country Life,’ 1945. 


RIGHT ON THE SOUTH CORNISH COAST c.2 


Romantic position, panoramic views, bathing beach one min. 


ee 1 


HOUSE OF ARTISTIC 





FREEHOLD £9,000. 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 


Garage, 


VACANT POSSESSION 


(KENsington 


CHARMING OLD 
RESIDENCE 


With modern conveniences. 


AND ASTHETIC 
TASTE 


. 2 y re -, s »SS g 

Unique in design, build, fit- nan 7 gare Mig sere 
ment Emig one gen Thre 9 bathecoma,, Bevee. of 
reception, 5 bed., bathroom. glaas. Ten cottages (service 
MAIN WATER AND and other tenancies). Fas- 
ELECTRICITY. cinating pleasure grounds 


including stretch of water 


loggia and sun and woodland. About 1,000 
parlour. fruit trees. Level meadow 
suitable for sports field. 
Purely headland grounds : 
of about 1%, AC Nursery and market garden 
in full production. 
Total area ABOUT 20 ACRES. 
1490. Eatn. 809). 





FOR SALE AS A GOING CONCERN 


c1/BP 


OLD MILL TEA GARDENS, WANNOCK, SUSSEX 


Established for many years and noted throughout the country. Seating for 1,000. 
Superb Tea Pavilion, Service Huts, and covered accommodation. Sales Chalets. 





Vast scope for development if desired. 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 
(Tel 


.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 818). 





MAIDENHEAD 
One mile station. Delightful open outlook. 
CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 


c.4 





With entrance hall, 2 large reception rooms, loggia, 7 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, excellent kitchen quarters. Central 
heating. Co.’s electric light and power, water and gas. 
Main drainage. Good garage. Well maintained grounds 
with lawns, herbaceous borders, ete. 
ONLY £5,950 (including fitted floor carpets and 
fixtures). 
Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 


BERKHAMSTED DISTRICT c.2 


Close to a Common which is included in the Green Belt, and 
to National Trust Holdings. 





MODERNISED FARMHOUSE 
Three reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity. 
Well water with electric pump. Central heating. Double 
garage. Good outbuildings. Matured gardens, orchards 
and paddock, in all ABOUT 9 ACRES 
FREEHOLD 10,000 GNS. VACANT POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 


SUSSEX COAST c.2 


In an unspoilt village with bus service to coastal towns. 





VERY FINE PERIOD HOUSE 
With leaded windows, oak timbering in ceilings and walls, 


and open fireplaces. Modernised but retaining old features. 


Four reception, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, maid’s sitting 


room. All main services. Fitted basins in bedrooms. 
Garage, squash court, swimming pool 47 ft. x 20 ft. 
Lovely gardens and grounds of ABOUT 4 ACRES 


REASONABLE PRICE, AS EARLY SALE DESIRED 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 
(Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 





Auction, August 10 next (unless previously sold 


privately). 
TREHIVIN, MADRON, NEAR 
PENZANCE, CORNWALL c.2 
Very choice situation over 300 feet up, overlooking Coombe 
Valley, view of St. Michael’s Mount and Mounts Bay. 


ADJOINING SURREY GOLF 
COURSE c.3 


On high ground in healthy pine district, near Sunningdale 
and Cobham Ridges. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


THREE MILES FROM THE SUSSEX 
COAST c.4 


QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
In a picturesque village. 





A CHARMING RESIDENCE 
well planned and most attractively appointed. — Fine 


entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, modern offices and staff 


sitting room, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating and domestic hot-water boilers, fitted 
basins (h. and c.), oak floors, Co.’s electric light and power. 


Parish water supply. Main drainage. Garage for 2. 
OUT 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD 

Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. W. H. LANE & SON, 33-34, 

Market Place, Penzance (Tel. 586), and HARRODS LTD. 


Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: KE Nsington 1490. Extn. 809). 





Three reception, playroom, 5 bedrooms (all with h. and c.), 

2 bathrooms. Main services. Two garages. Matured 

pleasure gardens and grounds. Tennis and other lawns. 
Woodland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. REASONABLE PRICE 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel.: KENsington 1490, Extn. 807). 





Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, complete 
offices. All Co.’s mains. Central heating. 


Small but picturesque gardens, large lawn, beautiful elm 
trees, etc. 


ONLY £7,500. FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: KE Nsington 1490. Eatn. 806). 














VINCENT PENFOLD incorporating SCOTT PITCHER 


(Established 1874) 


HAYWARDS HEATH. Telephone: 17 





Telegrams : 
“ Sales Edinburgh’ 


.C. W. INGRAM, F.R.1.c:s. 


Tel. 32251 
(2 lines) 








MID-SUSSEX 


Main line station one mile (London 45 minutes). 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 


Site d 


Pe 





22, ACRES. 


Agent: VINCENT PENFOLD, Perrymount Buildings, Haywards Heath. 


Standing high up and facing 


Eight ; 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
compact 


Paddock. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


south. 


rooms, 12 
bathrooms. 


public 
bedrooms, 3. bath- 


domestic offices. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
HEATING. 


MAIN SERVICES. 


OUTBUILDINGS, COTTAGES, 
ete. 
Two garages. Glasshouse. , 
Attractive gardens and HOME FARM (ict) with 140 
grounds. acres arable land. 


Woodland. 








ABOUT 10,000 ACRES IN ALL 
Well appointed House 


at the South end of Hoy, with 4 
bedrooms, 3 


CENTRAL 


Safe yacht anchorage. 
GROUSE MOOR, 
For particulars and orders to view, apply to: 


For Sale by Private Treaty. 


THE ISLAND ESTATE OF MELSETTER, HOY, 


ORKNEY 


2 





LOCH AND SEA FISHING. 


C. W. INGRAM, F.R.LC.S, 
90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
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66 Yes madam — a 












WINCHESTER 


I4 Ibs. of best lard!” 





+ TUNBRIDGE WELLS - 


Oh! The cakes and the pastry we’d have (and 
how pleased the miners would be— it’s the 
only good nourishing fat that does not go 
rancid down a mine). 


» TORQUAY 


» STREATHAM 


Where can we get it? One good 1|0-score pig 





gives 14|bs. of lard—and of course some bacon 


« SOUTHAMPTON 


and some brawn and a couple of bath chaps and 
... lots more dishes that our curers produce, 
which don’t come with imported sides of bacon! 


* SEVENOAKS 


* RYOE 


How can we get it? Tackle your friends and 


* MARGATE 


your local farmers about pig-keeping ; ask your 
M.P. about more pig-foods. Pigs multiply 
quickly, ten at a time on the average. 

Where there’s a will there’s a way — but 


* LEYTONSTONE 


* HERNE GAY 


there’s not a lot of time. Wecan improve our 


ONARDS 


rations if we press hard enough. 


Issued by 
MARSH & BAXTER LTD 


in the interests of National nutrition 


+ GUILOFORD - 


Also ot RUSSELLS: BRIGHTON ~- HORSHAM ~- LEWES + EAST GRINSTEAD + HAYWARDS HEATH - 





Marsh & Baxter Ltd, Brierley Hill, makers of the famous Marsh Hams 



















HOUSEWIVES] 


Here's a sure way 
of helping to solve 
Mella elerem nce) (us 


With a LEC refrigerator you 
eliminate two important aspects 
of the food problem. Non-rationed 
perishable foods temporarily in 
good supply, can safely be bought 
in larger quantities with the assur- 
ance that they will keepfresh. Also 
the necessity is avoided of ‘‘ finish- 
ing off’? food merely to prevent 
wastage. for you thus get the fullness of its 






Because Ryvita is 
crisp and crunchy, you 


cannot “ bolt ’’ it. Slower 











‘eating is part of the enjoyment, 





The LEC refrigerator is a first delicious flavour. Brisk chewing is also good 
class job of British workmanship, 





p' 
= cee 


for the teeth, and it gives your mouth time to 





, ~, @ real asset you will be proud to 
vf . a . 
33 cubic feet refrigeration space. own. Equally important, YOU CAN prepare every bit of Ryvita’s whole-grain 
GET IT NOW! You don’t have to : f ale fs ° ° 
7} square feet shelving. wait for some time in the dim and nutriment for quick, hearty digestion 
36 ice cubes. distant future to reap these and 


’ : y f i 
12 months’ guarantee, with free many other advantages of efficient 


servicing by local agent. retrigacation. five, thanks! 
. 








Price: £98. 0.0, Send us your name and address I . 
including Purchase Tax. now and let us arrange for our eat crisp, 
Hire Purchase terms arranged. local representative to call on you crunchy RYVITA 





eS _/ immediately. as my daily bread 


eer: LMT ee 


% When in London see the Special LEC Display at Messrs. Hurseal Ltd., 229 Regent Street, W.1 


























Where Past and Present Meet 


The leisured air of an English provincial town is deceptive, for the place is 


usually a centre of vigorous commercial or agricultural activity, and its 
people are as well informed as their neighbours in the great cities about the 
movement of events at home and abroad. 

Marching with the times, they nevertheless contrive to avoid discarding 
the traditions and graces of the past. They do not permit the demands 
of business to excuse unfriendliness. They like efficiency tempered with 
courtesy and human understanding. Perhaps that is why so many of them 
are customers of Lloyds Bank. 


Le LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 


‘HEATING | 
PROBLEMS 


SOLVED 


by installing 


HOPES 


A utomanc 


SYSTEMS 


For Oil or Solid Fuel 
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The REWARD of accurate 


alm 1s sure with...... 


PN 


TRADE MARH 






The easy action of*Pneumatic”’ 
Cartridges minimises the risk 
of Gun-headache, a wonderful 
advantage during a long day’s 
shooting, and _ particularly 
appreciated by experienced 
lady shots. For Trap-shooting 
they are invaluable, as you can 
use them all day without 
fatigue. 
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THE MOST EFFICIENT YET EVOLVED 


In common with most things, 
‘Pneumatic’ Cartridges cost 
more than they did. A big rise in 
the price of materials, higher 
production costs and purchase 
tax made a rise inevitable, if the 
same high standard of manufac- 
ture was to be maintained. But 
even now ‘“Pneumatic’’ Cart- 
ridges are not expensive if 
judged by the results which may 
be achieved by their aid. Their 
scientific construction, incor- 
porating the ‘“ Pneumatic’’ Air 
Chamber Cork Wad and Domed 
Cards, not only lessens recoil and 
shock, but also provides a perfect 
gas check, thereby increasing 
velocity, giving greater range, 
cleaner killing and lower barrel 
pressure. So great is the care 
taken in the manufacture of 
“Pneumatic’’ Cartridges that it is 
no exaggeration to say that the 
reward of an accurate aim is 
assured by using them always. 


Owing to the great demand for ‘* Pneumatic’ 
Cartridges, please order your supplies well ahead 
of actual requirements. 


THE ‘PNEUMATIC’ CARTRIDGE CO.LTD.,96, HOLY ROOD ROAD, EDINBURGH 
Governing Director: L. Gordon Sandeman 








AS 

LESS 4 MORE 
YA 
} 


Work &§ Dirt beg 


sconomical 
For further particulars write to: 
HOPE’S HEATING & ENGINEERING LTD. 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 
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THE FORSBROOK FIREPLACE 


" BRICK FIREPLACE _ has individual distinction and 
character. There are thirty-six designs in the 
full range of Wheatly fireplaces, some slabbed 


ready to fix in, others that can be built on the 


site. Ask your builders merchant for particulars 


and prices. 


WWHAEAU LY snp COMPANY LIMITED 


SPRINGFIELD TILERIES * 


TRENT VALE * 


STOKE-ON-TRENT 
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Exclusive hand-knitting wools are a Munrospun product. 


This charming design is one of many that can be 


seen in Munrospun No. 10 Knitting Book, price 2/6. 
If you cannot obtain it from your wool shop, send 
to the address below, enclosing 2/8 to cover postage. 


MUNRO & COMPANY LIMITED (Dept. G.M.) RESTALRIG, EDINBURGH 
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MISS SUSAN WOODMAN BURBIDGE 


Miss Burbidge, the daughter of Sir Richard Burbidge, Bt., recently came of age 
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NATIONAL PARKS CONTROL 

T is not surprising, in view of the fact that 
I the three largest areas most popularly 

designated as National Parks lie at their 
doors, that the industrial populations of the 
Midlands and North should be keenly interested 
in the fate of the Hobhouse proposals, or that 
meetings should be held to urge the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning to state his policy 
about them immediately. The decision which 
all await is that regarding the proposal for a 
special planning and control of National Park 
areas on a non-county basis. There is no sug- 
gestion that the duty of providing the social 
services—housing, water supply and so on— 
should not continue with the present authori- 
ties : only that matters which affect the function 
of the area as a national heritage of beauty and 
place of recreation—together with its main- 
tenance for those purposes—should be in the 
hands of a local committee half representing the 
local authorities, and, half, a National Parks 
Commission. 

Sir Patrick Abercrombie, hitherto regarded 
as a chief pillar of Ministerial policy, has been 
taken to task by Mr. Silkin for complaining 
that the Minister remained “‘ominously silent 
about the administrative machinery, if any, 
which he proposed.”’ But silence and inaction at 
this time could not be anything but ominous. If 
it be continued, other developments are bound 
soon to create a situation from which there is 
little or no hope of return. 

There is no need to repeat the arguments in 
favour of a special non-county control. The 
facts that the Peak District Park, as at present 
delineated, includes land in four counties, that 
the Lake District Park lies partly in each of 
three counties, and the North Wales Park in 
four, speak for themselves. It may be legislatively 
impossible, at the moment, to set up the pro- 
posed Commission as a going concern. But it is 
possible to avoid action which will gradually put 
the Commission and its function out of court. 
Mr. Silkin complains that he is being judged 
before he has time to act. But the complaint is 
that he is acting all the time in the sense that he 
is prejudicing the situation. In the first place, 
though the appointed day is past, the joint 
executive planning boards which the Act pro- 
vides for such composite areas have not been 
set up. And the Minister has made things worse 
by encouraging the counties each to appoint its 
own new planning officer operating in its own 
piece of National Park. This procedure Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie condemned, with the 
comment that the only way the Minister had 
left himself of bringing in the national interest 
was through his own regional officers—a slow 
and clumsy expedient. To make the county 
boundaries the planning boundaries was, in any 
case, a retrograde step in Sir Patrick’s opinion, 
and would give the county councils less and not 
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more reason than before to be interested in the 
composite National Park areas. 

If Mr. Silkin is making tactical errors, Mr. 
Dalton committed one of another kind when he 
sought at Castleton—speaking, be it noted, as 
president of the Ramblers’ Association—to 
import political and social prejudice into the 
discussion by saying that the Peak District 
“should not any more be regarded as a place 
that could be monopolised by a few private 
owners of land.’’ The remark must have 
appeared to most of his hearers singularly inept 
seeing that they must know as well as the other 
defenders of the Peak that the main threat to 
the preservation of its beauty and its freedom 
as a walking area comes from departmentally 
sponsored industry, and from the demands of 
Government departments themselves. There is, 
no doubt, little or nothing to be said against the 
fact, pointed out in the recent ‘‘Gathering 
Grounds”’ Report, that at least one third of the 
Peak National Park consists entirely of a mosaic 
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MAN’S STEWARDSHIP ON EARTH 


|) om CE me in martial fashion. I must die 

In the twin cause of Liberty and Peace. 

Hand me my weapons. Do not ask me why. 

The fight is never-ending. It will cease 

When hawks have furled their wings at words of 
mice. 

The lamb may still be tame. The lion is wild. 

There is no etiquette. War is not nice. 

It crushes both the mother and the child. 


Yet, Sir, the end of Time 1s coming fast. 

That time which was allotted first to Man; 

This twenty million years; this little span 

Is running out like gold; it cannot last 

Much longer. Must our stewardship decline 

In wretchedness ? Or can we yet be fine ? 
SOMERSET DE CHAIR. 
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of water-gathering grounds owned by water 
authorities. It all depends on how they treat 
the public; but the one fact surely reduces to 
nonsense Mr. Dalton’s political references to the 
iniquities of “‘a few private owners.’’ Ministers 
may be genuinely interested in the emancipa- 
tion of public recreation and the preservation of 
rural beauty, but it seems a pity they cannot 
descend more often from the soap-box of other 
days. 
AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 

HERE is general support for any effective 

plans to increase the output of British agri- 
culture, especially if they can be carried through 
without excessive demands on materials and 
labour needed for other essential production. 
The time has come for a clear decision on the 
objectives. Agricultural output as a whole has 
fallen since the end of the war. Figures pub- 
lished for Scotland show that, while the net 
output in 1943-44 had risen to 38 per cent. above 
the pre-war figure, it had dropped by 7 per cent. 
by last year. We should be given such figures 
for the whole of the United Kingdom. All we 
have for England and Wales is the Minister’s 
statement showing the values of agricultural 
output at current prices, the up-to-date total 
being £512,600,000. Of this, 46 per cent. was 
provided by crops and 54 per cent. by livestock. 
At the peak of war-time production, crops had 
outstripped livestock, but now we are half-way 
back to the pre-war proportions when crops 
accounted for 30 per cent. and livestock for 
70 per cent. of our agricultural output. The 
agricultural ecor:omists should be able to give us 
fuller figures to show clearly the trends of pro- 
duction and also the objectives we have to gain 
if British agriculture is to take its full part in 
feeding the country and saving dollars. 


WHITTINGTON’S CAT? 


HE mummified cat which is now shown in 

the church of St. Michael Royal, College 
Hill, London, is not likely to have been Dick 
Whittington’s (as has been suggested), but as 
the animal had certainly been in the wall cavity 
since 1690 and is known to have died of starva- 
tion, it may have been a victim deliberately 
immured by Wren’s workmen. The old tradition 
that buildings should be founded in blood or 
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be granted a living sacrifice survived longe: 
than many people suppose. Grimm wrote in 
his German Mythology (1835) : 

It was often considered necessary to 
build living animals, even human being 
into the foundations on which any edifice 
was reared, as an oblation to the earth 
to induce her to bear the superincumbent 
weight it was proposed to lay on her. By 
this horrible practice it was supposed that 
the stability of the structure was assured, 
as well as other advantages gained. 

And in 1892 Baring-Gould noted that it was 
then still thought, in parts of Germany, that 
good weather could be secured by building 
a live cock into a wall, and cattle could be pre 
vented from straying by burying a living blind 
dog under the threshold of the stable. There 
is no doubt that human victims were used in 
many countries. Ghastly stories, some of them 
almost certainly true, tell of the walling-up of 
living children in the ramparts of Copenhagen, 
the city walls of Bremen, castles in Poland and 
elsewhere. As lately as 1843 many people 
insisted that the piers of a new bridge at Halle 
in Germany would not hold unless a living child 
were immured below. Nearer home there is 
a tradition that St. Columba secured the 
foundations of his abbey on Iona with the body 
of one of his monks. Again, when Holsworthy 
parish church was restored in 1885 a skeleton 
was found embedded in the wall of the south- 
west angle, and there was every appearance of 
the person’s having been buried alive. 


W. G.’s CENTENARY 
oe week has seen the celebration of a 
unique centenary. William Gilbert Grace 
was born at Downend on July 18, 1848. With- 
out entering into unprofitable comparisons 
between champions kept asunder by the years, 
it is at least certain that no player of cricket or 
any other game has attained to such towering 


. and monumental fame. In his day, as a player, 


he bestrode the world of cricket like a colossus; 
as long as he lived he was the most surely 
recognised man in England, and nearly thirty- 
three years after his death “still his name 
sounds stirring to drive the Volscian home.” 
There could, indeed, be no year more appro- 
priate for these celebrations than that which 
sees the visit ot perhaps the greatest Australian 
eleven that ever came to these shores. W. G. 
always took them very seriously, pulling at his 
beard at the thought, and recognising in them 
foemen truly worthy of him, who played the 
game even as he did, seriously and with might 
and main. Cricket became a different game from 
the time when he first buckled on his youthful 
armour, and whether in point of skill or popu- 
larity the game of to-day owes to him a debt 
impossible to estimate exactly, but great beyond 
all question. 


THE FUTURE OF THE WALKER CUP 

HE Championship Committee of the Royal 

and Ancient Club has issued an appeal to 
all British golf clubs for contributions in order 
that next year a team may be sent from this 
country to the United States to play for the 
Walker Cup. It was our turn to go there after 
the war, and the Americans very kindly waived 
their right to play at home and came here 
instead. Now it is clearly for us to go, if we can, 
but finance presents a serious problem. The 
Championship Committee funds are quite 
inadequate for the purpose, since it is estimated 
that the sending of a side would now cost 
£6,000. That is a large sum of money, especially 
in such times as the present. On the other 
hand, it would bea great pity if the series 
of matches should be broken, for, whatever may 
be said against some international contests, it is 
universally acknowledged that this one has been 
productive of nothing but friendliness and good 
fellowship. Admittedly, our hopes of winning 
in America are slender, but that would be a poor 
reason for not sending a side. If golf clubs 
would make a united effort, and each con- 
tribute a relatively small sum, in proportion to 
their own membership and subscription, a fund 
could very easily be raised to put the match, 
on our side, firmly on its legs. It is much to be 
hoped that the effort will be successful, for once 
a chain is broken it is always hard to mend. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


OST bird-lovers, I imagine, are in entire 
M agreement with the correspondent 
whose letter was published in COUNTRY 
LirE of July 2, and who in connection with the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s campaign against the 
rook suggests, for the sake of our garden and 
woodland songsters as well as our game birds, 
that organised action should also be taken 
against magpies and jays, which have increased 
so enormously during the war years. In other 
days, if I saw that comparatively rare sight, 
a magpie, when driving along English highways, 
I used to cross myself to ward off the evil eye, 
but for a long while now I have had to discon- 
tinue this precautionary gesture, since in the 
interest of keeping death off the roads it is 
inadvisable to keep one’s hands constantly off 
the steering wheel when one travels through the 
countryside. I think it would be extremely 
difficult for the most ardent bird-lover to put 
up any sort of defence for either the jay or the 
magpie, because in the spring and early summer 
their main diet consists almost entirely of the 
eggs of other and worthier birds, and later on of 
their nestlings, which are either killed in the nests, 
or caught when they go forth into the great 
world before they are really competent to avoid 
the many risks that they run. 


* * 
oe 


HE two varieties that suffer most from 
these blood-thirsty bandits are the 

robin and the thrush. The poor old robin 
apparently suffers from the same disability as 
Socialists—an optimistic and quite unjustified 
belief that his fellow birds will work always for 
the benefit of the community and respect the 
rights of others. As the result, he takes the 
most appalling risks over the siting of his nest, 
and the conspicuous spots selected for the 
feeding of his young when they make their 
initial flight, so that, for every young fledgling 
that reaches maturity, approximately nine are 
casualties either in the egg stage or shortly 
afterwards. Before 1939, when there was only 
one pair of jays in the neighbourhood of my 
garden and no magpies at all, there were never 
fewer than six thrushes’ nests on the place, and 
the cock birds contributed a wonderful chorus 
at dawn and again in the evening. To-day, now 
that the district 1s infested with both magpies 
and jays, I have no thrush residents in either 
the garden or the orchard, and all one hears of 
the bird is a solitary songster in the woodland 
beyond my boundary. I think this is because 
the thrush suffers far more casualties than do 
other birds, since in the thrush world there does 
not seem to be any discipline at all in the 
nursery. The half-feathered fledglings flop out 
of the nest when they are much too naked to be 
seen in public and, despite the scoldings of their 
frantic and inefficient parents, they proceed to 
flutter about in the most open spots until one 
of the budmashes detects them. There was one 
thrush nest. in my shrubbery in 1947 and, 
though when the young were half-feathered 
I appointed myself as a very hardworked 
“nannie,”’ I could not devote the whole of my 
time to replacing nestlings in the nest they had 
left long before they were capable of looking 
after themselves. Despite my efforts, not one 
young bird survived, and when the hen thrush 
laid her second clutch either a jay or a magpie 
drove her off the nest and consumed every egg. 


* * 
* 


NYTHING like an organised shoot of jays 

or magpies is, of course, out of the question, 

and probably the only way to deal with the 
vermin would be for the various agricultural 
committees to pay a substantial reward, say 
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MELLOWED IN A SHAFT OF LIGHT 


2s. 6d., for every dead bird produced. Neither 
the jay nor the magpie is a strong or fast flyer; 


in fact, when seen crossing an open space they’ 


appear to be uncertain if they will be able to 
reach the cover of the wood on the other side. 
Nevertheless, those of us who have tried to rid 
our gardens of a pair of either variety will know 
how much time and how many cartridges are 
expended before the work is complete. Not 
only are both the jay and magpie very fully 
aware of the significance of the gun that his 
enemy, man, is carrying, but it always seems to 
me that either Old Man Luck is entirely on their 
side or that they possess a sixth sense that 
warns them of danger long before their ears or 
their eyes can tell them anything. 


* * 
* 


HILE writing the above, I have received 

a letter from a correspondent who holds 
the opinion that one should be most careful 
before one interferes in any way with the 
balance of Nature, not so much because he has 
any sentimental .views on the subject, but 
because it so often proves to be the case that 
a bird, beast or insect that appears to be entirely 
harmful is sometimes doing good by stealth and 
therefore justifying its existence. There are, of 
course, certain exceptions to this sound rule, 
and among them one might include the locust, 
the town sparrow when he goes away for his 
country holiday with his family at harveSt time, 
and certainly both the jay and magpie. The 
rabbit of Australia and the grey squirrel may 
also be added to the list, but one must remember 
that it is entirely due to man’s interference with 


Nature that the rabbit is a pest in the; Antipodes 
and the grey squirrel a curse in this country. 

My correspondent mentions particularly 
the giant ant that inhabits coniferous planta- 
tions, the correct name of which, I believe, is 
the wood ant. This fellow makes a huge nest of 
pine needles about 3 ft. in diameter and 2 ft. 
high and maintains a standing army of soldiery 
to do his dirty work for him. Unless his head- 
quarters are in close proximity to the garden, 
he does not worry anyone, but if one of these 
ant nests happens to be near a lawn ‘the recon- 
naissance patrols are constantly on the move all 
over it.and members of the patrols will have 
a sample bite at the ankles of anyone who is 
sitting there. A nip from the huge mandibles of 
one of these giant ants has a most electrifying 
effect on the somnolent reader of a Sunday 
newspaper who has dropped off while trying to 
understand what is going on beyond the Iron 
Curtain, and wondering why it was that no one 
thought of a corridor into the Allies’ part of 
Berlin, seeing how enthusiastic we were about 
corridors everywhere after the first world war. 

To rid himself of these ants, my correspon- 
dent was about to use a D.D.T. solution on their 
nests when he noticed that on several oak trees 
near by there were organised columns of the 
ants marching up the tree trunks with other 
columns descending, and every ant in the return- 
ing parties was carrying on his back one of the 
Tortrix viridana caterpillars that were doing 
their utmost to kill the oak trees by defoliating 
them. With a muttered apology to the ants, 
my correspondent hurried back to the tool shed 
with his tin of D.D.T. 
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. ROMAN TOWN IN NORTH AFRICA 


Written and Illustrated by 
R. YOUNG 


MONG the notable towns that grew up in 
A North Africa under the Roman occupa- 
tion was Leptis Magna in Tripolitania, 
the port from which merchandise was exported 
to Carthage and other parts of the Mediter- 
ranean. In its hey-day it was highly pros- 
perous, with large and dignified public buildings 
flanking its main street. There were a market- 
place in the centre of the town, a gymnasium 
surrounded by a colonnade, public lavatories 
with running water, large swimming baths with 
steam heating under the floors and in the walls. 
Most of these buildings were completed before 
the beginning of the Christian era. 

The main street of the town, paved with 
stone flags, ran down to the harbour, where it is 
still possible to examine the ruins of customs 
houses and harbour buildings and see the 
bollards and rings to which ships were moored. 
This harbour is now silted up. About the time 
of the birth of Christ great cultural development 
took place in Leptis Magna; buildings were 
erected and embellished with magnificent carv- 
ing which is reckoned to be the best of the first 
century A.D. to be seen to-day. It was in the 
second century that Septimius Severus, who in 
later years built a colonnade along both sides of 
the main street to the harbour, a large forum or 
market-place, a nymphzeum (Fig. 3), basilica, 
law courts, and a town hall, was born there. 
Arches were built in his honour; one especially, 
near the market-place, presents a fine spectacle 
when lit up by the rays of the setting sun 
(Fig. 4). All these monuments are 








standing to-day, eloquent examples 
of the high standard achieved by 
Roman architects and sculptors. 

The market-place, which is sur- 
rounded by a colonnade and ap- 
proached by a few steps from the 
main street, is particularly interest- 


ing. Here are visible the official 
measures of the town, the stalls of 
the various tradesmen, and a well 


from which water was drawn by rope 
and bucket. The rope was passed 
over a marble roller, but this in time 
refused to turn, so that grooves 
formed. Later the roller was dis- 
carded, and to-day it still lies near 
the well head, which is indented all 
round its circumference by the scrap- 
ing of the ropes lowering and raising 
the buckets (Fig. 6). 

During the first century A.D. the 
Christian religion spread from Egypt 
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1—PART OF THE ROMAN 
RUINS OF LEPTIS MAGNA, IN 
TRIPOLITANIA, INCLUDING 
(left centre) THOSE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
(Left) 2—MAP OF THE NORTH 
AFRICAN COAST, SHOWING 
ITS RELATIONSHIP TO SICILY 
AND ITALY 


to North Africa, brought no doubt 
by some of the disciples of St. Mark 
of Alexandria, travelling westwards 
by ships from Tyre and Sidon. Signs 
of the practice of C hristianity in those 
days are to be seen in the market- 
place, where there is a Christian pulpit. 

On the left of the main street are 
the remains of a little Christian 
church (Fig. 1). The small chancel 
has a semi-circular row of columns 
round it, and behind the church are 
some Christian tombstones 
constituting what is prob- 
ably one of the first church- 
yards. The inscriptions are 
well preserved and in illiter- 
ate Latin. They are fairly 
similar, and one, carved be- 
tween the sign of the 
and a representation of an 
olive _branch, possesses a 
touching poignancy: ‘‘Here 
lies Longinus, infant son of 
Stephanus, keeper of the 
site, died aged seven days, 
in September in the eleventh 
year of the indiction.’’ This 
Imperial indiction is a period 
of 15 years, but fixing dates 
is difficult by reason of, first, 
the uncertainty of the date 
from which the first indic 
tion was reckoned, and, sec- 
ond, the fact that many 
inscriptions give the number 


3—THE NYMPHAUM 
AT LEPTIS MAGNA. 
IT WAS BUILT BY 
EMPEROR SEPTIMIUS 
SEVERUS, A NATIVE 
OF THE TOWN 
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tribes. Leptis Magna able sums in excavating the ancient ruins in 


was attacked and cap- North Africa, notably at Sabratha and Leptis 
tured. It was sub- Magna. At Sabratha restoration of a theatre 


sequently deserted and _ was being carried out before 1939, and at the 
used by the Berbers as_ same time archzological research was proceed- 
a source of stone. A_ ing at Leptis Magna. Museums were built near 
century later, however, to -each town for the purpose of housing the 
the Emperor Justinian many works of art. Fig. 7 shows a piece of wall 
reconquered Africa, carving, in a wonderful state of preservation, 
and rebuilt a portionof depicting the goddess of Victory. 

the town adjacent to 
the harbour, making 
two of the sides of the 
forum part of the city 
wall. 

But the fall of the 
Roman Empire went 
on apace; Rome was 
menaced on all sides 
by enemies intent on 
plunder. It was not, 
therefore, possible to 
send military assist- 
ance to North Africa. 
In A.D. 638 the Arabs 
invaded Egypt, and in 
due course swept west- 
wards into North Afri- 
ca, proceeding as far as 
Morocco and_ Spain. 
The last of the Roman 
influence was removed. 

But the Arabs 
were not town dwellers ; 
nor had they the civic 
sense of those they 
drove out. Thus the 
former glory of Leptis 
Magna and Sabratha 


As in the 7th century the invaders of Egypt 
swept westward through Tripolitania and 
Tunisia obliterating most of what was left of 
a glorious representation of Roman civilisation 
at its best, so in recent times another army 
swept westward, again from Egypt, and in 
passing Leptis Magna, gazed with admiration on 
the ever-present past. To-day the winds of the 
desert again blow through the silence, carrying 
the soft sand to what is left of the little Christian 
church and the tombstone with its olive branch 
of peace. 











“ad was allowed to lapse 
into decay. The trade 
of the two towns gravi- 
| y tated to Tripoli, which, 
when the Moors were 
driven out of Spain, be- 
: came the headquarters 
iat, 4 : : of the Berbery pirates 
4.—THE RUINS OF AN ARCH ERECTED AT LEPTIS MAGNA who menaced Mediter- 
IN HONOUR OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS ranean shipping for 
centuries until Tripoli 
of the year within the indiction period without was almost destroyed by punitive actions of 
saying which indiction is referred to. the British and French fleets of 1685 and 1728. 
There are many other Roman monuments The sands of the desert now began to bury 
of great interest, notably a well-preserved most of what remained of the glory of Leptis 
Roman bath to the west of the town with mural Magna, and, owing to the absence of frost in 
q paintings and a mosaic floor, the property, winter, most of the ruins are well preserved. 6.—A WELL-HEAD AND (left) ROLLER 
doubtless, of a private person. When Mussolini came to power in 1922, he STILL BEARING THE MARKS MADE 
About the 4th century the Roman Empire _ recognised the propaganda value of resurrecting BY THE ROPES THAT LOWERED AND 
in North Africa was menaced by savage Berber the glory of Ancient Rome, and spent consider- RAISED THE BUCKETS 
by 
y 





5.—ONE OF LEPTIS MAGNA’S GRACEFUL COLONNADES.. (Right) 7—WALL CARVING DEPICTING THE GODDESS OF VICTORY 
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THE REGENCY FESTIVAL AT BRIGHTON 


al HE Brighton Pavilion was ‘“‘much ex- 
] ‘psec ’’ to critics at the time when it was 
built. They did not know what to make 
of it; the exterior was “a nondescript monster 
in building,’’ a mixture of Indian and Chinese 
details, a Kremlin. About the interior opinions 
were divided. It was agreed that the rooms 
were full of colour and enriched with gilding, 
“and a person who would quarrel with its rich- 
ness might as reasonably do so with the flowers 
of the parterre.’’ After it was stripped of its 
furniture and most of its accessories, its dilapi- 
dated appearance made it an easy target. Now, 
however, a period of informed restoration by the 
Pavilion Committee has improved the interior, 
and it is realised that the great rooms, when 
cleaned and revived, make a better background. 
This year’s Festival and exhibition bring 
back to the Pavilion some of its former gaiety 
and colour. The banqueting-room, one of the 
two great State apartments added in 181 
reproduces as nearly as possible the scene of 


1.—THE 


By MARGARET JOURDAIN 


a banquet given to twenty-four guests in 1824, 
as shown in Nash’s Views of the Royal Pavilion. 
On a long table, covered with a damask cloth 
woven with scenes of victories in the Peninsular 
War and the date of George IV’s coronation, are 
set out gold plate and a plateau in ormolu. The 
north drawing-room (once the yellow drawing- 
room) retained little of its Regency decoration 
but its ceiling cornice and the umbrella-headed 
columns. For the Festival curtain draperies 
have been painted and wall-paper copied from 
fragments of the original decoration in white 
and gold leaf on linen recently found in the 
Pavilion. Yellow paint had to be used as a sub- 
stitute for gilding, but it is hoped eventually to 
reproduce the original decoration in exact detail. 

In the music room the walls are painted 
crimson on canvas with views of Chinese scenes 
in yellow and gold, according to the guide to 
the Pavilion from ‘‘sketches made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pekin,’’ but a journey to China 
hardly seems necessary for the creation of these 


BANQUETING-ROOM SET OUT AS FOR A BANQUET GIVEN IN 1824 


lacquer-like creations of pagodas framed 
feathery trees. These decorations were obscured 
by old varnish and dirt, but their restoration to 
their original freshness and colour is still in 
progress. 

The Regency has been called ‘‘a loose 
federation of styles,’’ and includes adaptations 
of the art of classical antiquity, of Egypt and of 
China. An example of the classic revival is a 
chair of state the sides of which are formed 
by a pair of winged sphinxes, painted black 
and gold, made for George IV’s visit to 
Walmer Castle. It resembles the marble thrones 
with solid sides and animal and sphinx supports 
of which Charles Heathcote Tatham published 
illustrations in his Ancient Ornamental Archi- 
tecture. 

The long corridor will, at some future time, 
have the sombre overpainting on its walls 
removed. Its length allows a division into two 
sections, in which are shown examples of: the 
Chinese and Egyptian tastes.. The specimens of 

; the Egyptian taste do not show 
the disciplined archzological fan- 
tasy of Thomas Hope; the tribute 
to Egypt takes the form of terms 
or pilasters surmounted by cast 
brass heads or busts. A library 
table in the Egyptian taste, 
notable for its size, is dec- 
orated by pilasters surmounted 
by carved and gilt sphinx heads 
and terminating in ormolu feet. 
The centre of each cupboard door 
is mounted with a laurel wreath 
in ormolu. 

The Chinese taste is, as it 
should be in George IV’s Pavilion, 
well represented. The Prince, as 
Regent and King, made the Chinese 
taste a dominant theme for its 


whole interior, in which he ranged 
his collection of oriental porcelain. 
Several 


of the pieces in this 

xhibition formed part of his 
collection. In the gallery in 1816 
“‘mandarines and pagodas”’ abound- 
ed, as well as “plenty of sofas, 
japan and china.”’ He played with 
the rdle of an Eastern potentate, 
and the display of cushions and 
the perfumes described by 
Princess Lieven must have 
suited the oriental cadve, and 
he adopted from China _ the 
five-clawed dragon, the symbol 
of the emperor, as a motif of 
the decoration of the Pavilion. A 
cabinet and bookcase, which was 
probably made for the Pavilion, is 
japanned in gold on a black ground, 
with the framework throughout of 
imitation bamboo. The gilt feet 
are constructed of winged lion- 
paws. The cupboard doors open 
to reveal shallow drawers of 
graduated depth. 

There have been generous 
loans from H.M. the _ King, 
the Duke of Northumberland, 
Major Whitbread, and_ the 
Admiralty. The well-known 
“Dolphin” set of furniture from 
Admiralty House effectively fills 
and furnishes the south drawing- 
room. The most elaborate set of 
late Regency furniture in existence 
was given in 1813 to Greenwich 
Hospital by the widow of John 
Fish, of Kempton Park, in memory 
of Lord Nelson, and is “an expres- 
sion of the nation’s pride in the 
great admiral.’’ The most interest- 
ing piece is the large centrepiece in 
the form of a pedestal supported 
by three dolphins, in _ bronze, 
partly gilt and decorated with 
sphinxes and crocodiles, It is sur- 
mounted by a glass vase painted 
with the Battle of Trafalgar and 
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the apotheosis of Nelson. Also, 
commemorating Nelson’s Battle of 
the Nile, isa set of gilt armchairs 
from the Mansion House. The 
back of each chair is carved with a 
sword, the hilt surmounted by a 
palm leaf and olive branch, the 
point finishing in a coiled rope. 
The arms of the chairs are carved 
with lions’ heads and have lion 
leg-supports terminating in paw 
feet. The dolphin motif also 
appears on a small and elegant 
worktable lent from Syon 
House. A mahogany sideboard lent 
by the Lord Mayorand Corporation 
of London, with its frieze decorated 
with lion masks and its tapering 
legs finishing in lion paw feet, re- 
sembles a design in Sheraton’s 
Encyclopaedia which was pub- 
lished in 1805.j A double secretaire 
and bookcase cabinet also follow 
a design of Sheraton’s in The 
Cabinet Dictionary (1803) in form, 
but is richer in its inlay than 
the illustration in The Cabinet 
Dictionary, having its panels inlaid 
with tulip wood, box, harewood 
and other natural and stained 
woods. The design is entitled by 
Sheraton the ‘“‘sisters’ cylinder 
bookcase,’’ for two sisters write 
vis-d-vis on opposite sides of the 
central lids of the cylinder fronts. 

George IV admired the metal 
work of the great French 
ormolu worker, Pierre Philippe 
Thomire (1751-1843) and in the 
Prince’s Privy Purse expenses 
there are entries of purchases from 
him. There are three examples of 
his work. The first is an ormolu 
fruit stand in the form of a bowl 
upheld by three bacchantes, which 
is engraved ‘‘Thomire a Paris.” 
An upright clock by Thomire 
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3.—SILVER-GILT CANDELABRUM (1800). 
CANDELABRUM 


et Cie has an ormolu 
case standing on a 
marble plinth. A figure 
of Apollo rests against 
the clock, and on the 
plinth are nine small 
ormolu figures of the 
muses. A pair of fruit 
stands in cut glass and 
ormolu also bear the 
inscription ‘“‘Thomire a 
Paris.” 

The contemporary 
English metal work 
shown in this exhibition 
is also of fine quality. 
A clockinan ormolu case 
in the form of a temple 
surmounted by six 
dragons and _ fringed 
with small bells finds 
a fit place in the 
Pavilion. On the lower 
part of the clock are 
two Chinese figures seat- 
ed on either side of a 
brazier, the woman play- 
ing a mandolin, the man 
smoking. This clock 
bears no makers’ name. 
A French clock, (Fig. 2) 
lent by the Queen, is by 
“‘Ragot a Paris.’’ The 
case is built up in the 
form of two canopies, 
one superimposed on the 
other, on a deep marble 
platform. The lower 


2—WHITE AND 
GOLD CLOCK BY 
RAGOT OF PARIS. 
LENT BY HER 
MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN 








LENT BY EARL SPENCER. 
WITH EGYPTIAN FEMALE FIGU 
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tent roof of marble is covered with a network of 
ormolu, and on each of its four corners stands 
an ormolu dragon. On the marble roof of the 
upper canopy squats a small Chinese in 
ormolu, holding a parasol at an angle over his 
head. Galleries and festoons of ormolu sur- 
round the case at different levels. The bob of 
the pendulum, shaped to represent the sun, 
swings across the interior of the lower canopy. 
A French candelabrum of the Empire period is 
formed as an Egyptian female figure in bronze, 
standing on a base mounted in ormolu (Fig. 4). 
The figure supports on her head three candle- 
holders in ormolu, the two outer finishing in 
rams’ heads; the two lower candle-holders are 
formed as snakes. The chasing of this candel- 
abrum is of fine quality. 

In silver there is a fine example of the 
design of the architect, Charles Heathcote 
Tatham, in a silver-gilt candelabrum for six 
lights, bearing the London hallmark for 1800-1, 
and engraved on one side “‘Tatham arct.”’ The 
tripod pedestal has three rams’ heads at the 
angles, and grotesque masks are applied in 
relief on two sides of the pedestal; on the third 
side is the Spencer crest and coronet in relief 
within the Garter. The design differs slightly 
from an engraving in Tatham’s Designs for 
Ornamental Plate, published in 1806. 

The work of Benjamin Lewis Vulliamy, 
the third in succession of this well-known family 
(from 1806 onwards he was employed by the 
Prince of Wales not only on the repairing and 
making of clocks, but on the repairing and 
making of metal objects of all kinds), is repre- 
sented by an ormolu lamp of acanthus design 
resting on three Egyptian terms. The acanthus 
design is identical with a pair of candelabra at 
Harewood House, signed ‘‘Vulliamy, 1811’’. Also 
by Vulliamy is a fine pair of bronze and 
mahogany stands for lights, inscribed “designed 
and executed by Vulliamy & Son, 1807.’’ The 
ormolu work of the eight standard lamps on 
circular pedestals enriched with carved and gilt 
dolphins in the banqueting-room was_ also 
carried out by Vulliamy for George IV. 


(Right) 4. FRENCH 
E IN BRONZE CARRYING ORMOLU 


CANDLE-HOLDERS 
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A DRAG-MAN’S ALARMING EXPERIENCE 


ORMALLY the laying of the scent for a 
N drag-hunt is a casual affair. The man 
who does the job is seldom hurried un- 
duly. Most certainly he has not to flee for his 
life before a pack of bloodthirsty hounds, but 
the Drag-man of the South County Dublin 
Harriers once got a lot more diversion than he 
had bargained for. 

Not everyone is familiar with the sport of 
hunting a drag. A man might be stag-hunting, 
fox-hunting or hare-hunting all his life and yet 
never have had a day with a pack of drag-hounds, 
Many hunting enthusiasts are sometimes in- 
clined to look with scorn on this type of sport. 
This attitude is most unfair. Personally, I am 
an intense admirer of the more orthodox form 
of hunting, and think that few sports can equal 
the thrill of a good pack of hounds hunting their 
quarry properly, be it stag, fox or hare. 

But it is not always feasible to hunt any 
of these. There are localities where it would 
be impossible. For instance, it would be im- 
possible to hunt any of them near a city or 
big town where suburbs and built-up areas 
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SOUTH COUNTY DUBLIN 


straggle far out into the heart of the country. 
Surely, in such circumstances, it is much better 
to have the fun of hunting a drag than to have 
no hunting at all. 

That, however, is a somewhat belittling 
comparison, although it is most certainly not 
intended to be. Drag-hunting is hunting, and 
under suitable conditions can be wondrously 
fascinating. 

A drag can be made by any one of the 
following items : a dead fox, a dead hare, straw 
from a fox’s bed, a piece of sacking steeped in 
aniseed, or sacking or cloth saturated in a 
patent chemical which is manufactured for the 
purpose. A dead fox or hare is seldom, if ever, 
used nowadays. Straw from a fox’s bed makes 
an excellent drag. A few handfuls of well-soiled 
straw are sufficient; and when this is tied into 
a fairly compact bundle and dragged on the 
ground, it leaves a very potent scent. The Bray 
Harriers Hunt Club keeps a few pet foxes near 
the kennels so as to have the straw bedding for 
making drags. This pack hunts foxes in the 
southern end of their territory, which is northern 
County Wicklow, but they hunt a drag in the 
vicinity of Dublin. The South County Dublin 
Harriers used to make their drags from the 
bedding of the foxes in Dublin Zoo, but in 
recent years the drag has been made from 
sacking soaked in a patent chemical. This 
chemical literally reeks of foxes. Aniseed is 
scarcely ever used with these packs nowadays. 
I believe, however, that it is still used in parts 
of Kerry, although when I was hunting with the 
Kerry Beagles I saw a most effective drag which 
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gave excellent results: a big hunk of beef of 
very ancient vintage ! 

Most of these drags leave a very strong 
scent. So strong, in fact, that hounds can hunt 
it for any time upwards of an hour after its 
being laid. This being so, it is rarely necessary 
that the man who lays it should be on horse- 
back. I have no doubt that hounds could be 
laid on sooner and would, as a result, have a 
better scent if the drag-man was mounted, but 
apart from the additional expense of providing 
extra horses for him, there is always the risk 
of his falling at some fence. A fall might do no 
great harm under normal hunting conditions. 
But if the man were knocked unconscious while 
he reeked of foxes or synthetic foxes, I would not 
envy him his predicament when a particularly 
bloodthirsty pack caught up with him. He 
might easily be torn to pieces before the Hunt 
staff could get to his assistance. I have seen 
drags laid by horsemen, and no untoward 


incident resulted, but that in no way banishes 
the inherent risk. 
The chances of a serious accident happening 
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to a drag-man while on foot are so remote as 
to be scarcely worth considering. He might get 
a heart attack and collapse, but the drag-men 
that I have known were hardy young fellows 
who did not seem at all likely to be suffering 
from weak hearts. They were as fit as fighting 
cocks, and by alternating their speed between 
a brisk walk and a steady lope they could cover 
three or four miles of country in a surprisingly 
short time. That would be approximately the 
length of the first drag. 

They would then lift the drag from the 
ground. This is usually done near some road or 
at the house of some member of the Hunt club. 
This lifting of the drag is called the first 
check. It gives hounds, horses and riders a rest 
after their cross-country gallop, and it allows 
those who have been following by road to make 
fresh contact with the hunt. Riders have time 
to have a smoke or a sandwich or to partake of 
refreshment which may be forthcoming from 
the member’s house. 

Meantime, the drag-man or a relief drag- 
man is well on his way laying the line for the 
second run. This may be a short run, as runs 
differ in length from a mile to four or five miles, 
depending on the type of country and the co- 
operation of the farmers. So far as the type of 
country is concerned, the best riding stretches 
are chosen, as a general rule, but, in between 
these, rough pieces of country are bound to 
occur. 

The laying of a day’s drag involves a good 
deal of preliminary organisation by the Hunt 
Club. Farmers living in the neighbourhood of 





cities or big towns are sometimes a little more 
conservative than farmers living far out in th 
heart of the country, and many of them have to 
be approached by some member of the Hunt for 
permission to lay the drag across their land. 
This preliminary organisation is called “ getting 
the line,” and a few of the more influential 
members usually undertake this job in rotation. 

From this it may be deduced that drag- 
hunting becomes monotonous, that the lines are 
always the same, and that riders soon get to 
know every fence that may be encountered. 
Strange though it may seem, this is not so. On 
most occasions, indeed, not a soul at the Meet 
knows anything about the actual line except the 
drag-man. The member who was responsible 
for “ getting the line”’ knows all the farms that 
will be crossed; so does the huntsman. But 
beyond knowing that the run will begin on 
such a farm and end at such a place, no one but 
the drag-man knows how hounds will actually 
run. A man’s farm can be approached from 
many angles, fields that were crossed in some 
previous run can be avoided and different fields 
chosen. This automatically means different 
fences, and since any drag-man who is worth his 
salt is intensely keen on laying a good line and 
takes a great pride in doing so, there is precious 
little monotony attached to drag-hunting. 

These drag-men really take a pride in their 
work. One or more of them lay three lines for a 
day’s sport; and when you meet them in some 
country pub when the hunt is over, their chief 
delight, apart from their foaming pints, is that 
they laid a good line and gave you a rattling 
day’s fun. They take a real pleasure in making 
horses use their hocks, so they frequently choose 
big fences, and anyone who imagines that hunt- 
ing a drag is riding through a succession of gaps 
is: greatly mistaken. 

These fellows have dozens of tricks up their 
sleeves. They can come to a river, choose the 
most unjumpable spot, throw their drag across, 
ford the river at some easier place, return and 
collect their drag, then continue gaily on their 
way, happy in the thought that there will be 
blue murder when the horses try to jump the 
damnable place. Another dodge is at a high, 
impenetrable hedge. They pick some appalling 
place where a sparrow could scarcely get 
through. Then they throw the drag across, run 
along the hedge and get through at some easier 
place, return and collect their drag, and blithely 
resume their journey, delighted at the thought 
that the hedge will probably be set on fire by 
the riders’ bad language ! 

They cannot, however, indulge in this sort 
of diversion too often, or lay a line over an 
utterly unridable piece of country, lest they lose 
their job as a result. Nevertheless, they can 
introduce almost unlimited variety into a line. 

A mounted drag-man who was a member 
of the hunt and unhampered by the fear of 
losing the job could tie the followers up in 
knots. They would know that whenever hounds 
crossed a fence, the mounted drag-man must 
have already jumped, so that by adopting some 
of the strategems of his dismounted prototype 
he could leave merry bedlam in his wake ! 

Undue delays at fences, whether connived 
at by the drag-man or due to any other reason, 
may be the cause of losing a good hunt; for 
drag-hounds go at a good pace. The scent is 
very strong, so that they rarely have to stoop 
for it. The line is comparatively straight, so 
that they do not have to work out every twist 
and turn as is necessary when hounds are hunt- 
ing a stag, fox or hare. They have little to 
delay them except the fences, so that a rider 
needs to be slipping along at a nice pace if he 
intends to keep them in sight. 

Keeping hounds in sight is, to my mind, 
one of the greatest joys of hunting. Drag- 
hounds, however, are not so attractive to watch 
as are foxhounds. They are inclined to string 
out, and seldom carry a head like a foxhound 
pack. But they have plenty of drive and they 
give quite good music. They are usually 
intensely eager and they seem to enjoy their 











work thoroughly. Some packs are rewarded by 
a hunk of meat at the final check, but others get 
nothing and never seem to mind. 

Wire is sometimes encountered, but I 
remember one occasion when this was due to 
neither carelessness by the drag-man, obstinacy 
by the farmer, nor any human _ interference 
whatever. It was with the South County Dublin 
Harriers. Hounds sprang over a wide ditch, 
scrambled up a high bank which had two loose 
strands of barbed wire on its face, and raced 
right-handed down a narrow bohereen. Several 
riders took pot luck at the wired bank after 
cursing the drag-man heartily and threatening 
his immediate dismissal. I did not wish to 
have my horse cut, so I rode left-handed along 
the bank. I soon found a lovely spot from 
which the wire had been loosened, since it was 
lapped back against the upright stakes. This, 
undoubtedly, had been done by the drag-man. 
He had climbed on to the narrow bohereen at 
this spot, then as there was a high hedge on the 
opposite side of the road he had to travel right- 
handed down the road to a gap in the hedge. In 
doing so he had to pass the high, wired bank 
that had caused all the strong language. There 
was a lively breeze blowing at the time, so what 
had obviously happened was that hounds had 
winded the drag on the high bohereen, had for- 
saken the real line, and had cut off two sides 
of the triangle travelled by the gap-seeking 
drag-man. 

Needless to say, that drag-man did not lose 
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his job; and I hope he never loses it. In- 
deed he deserves a special shrine in the history of 
the South County Dublin Harriers, for few people 
have ever had a more alarming experience. 

He was laying a drag one day for the South 
County Dublin Harriers, and was mid-way 
across a sixty-acre field in the Kildare side of 
the hunting district, when he thought he heard 
hounds in the distance, but decided that his 
hearing must be at fault, since the Harriers 
would not be coming this way for a long time. 
He continued on his way, but the cry of hounds 
was now quite distinct. There must be some- 
thing wrong. Looking back anxiously, he saw 
a scarlet coat two fields behind him. The South 
County Dublin Harriers wear green coats. These 
must be the Kildare Hounds ! 

He drew a sigh of relief. That wasn’t so 
bad. He had been afraid for a moment that the 
time of the Harriers’ Meet had been changed 
and that hounds were already hunting the drag 
he was laying. Not a pleasant thought. The 
Kildare Hounds were probably hunting a fox 
towards the woods of Castle Baggott. He was 
in no great hurry, so he might as well take his 
time and see the hunt. He stood listening, 
enjoying the terrific full-cry of this famous fox- 
hound pack. His eyes scanned the far-off 
hedges, wondering if he might see the fox, for 
the cry was coming very near. 

Then his blood nearly froze ! Hounds came 
storming across a low spot in a high bank and 
hedge. The exact place he had come across a 
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few minutes ago. Horrified, he realised they 
were hunting his drag! He stood for a moment, 
stupefied. This could not be. He had often laid 
a drag past woods where the Kildares were 
drawing and not a single hound ever bothered 
about his synthetic fox. They were foxhounds, 
not drag-hounds. Well, foxhounds or drag- 
hounds, they were coming straight towards him ! 

They were about three hundred yards 
behind him, surging along in an avalanche of 
relentless fury. He had no time to release the 
drag-rope that was tied to his waist, but he 
streaked towards the biggest tree in the nearest 
hedge. It was almost eighty yards distant, but 
few Olympic champions would have exceeded his 
speed for that brief burst. He reached the bot- 
tom branches of the tree just as the hounds 
reached the base of the bole. As he hung on for 
grim death, the pack stormed beneath him, 
tonguing furiously and leaping high in the air 
in their efforts to grab the tantalising drag that 
still dangled from his waist. 

The Kildare Hounds would get a severe 
reprimand for leaving the line of their fox, but 
that is beside the point. The main item of 
interest was the consternation of the huntsmen 
when they discovered their hounds marking, not 
a fox to ground, but a terrified drag-man up 
a tree ! 

Certainly, drag-hunting can be exciting .-. . 
and who can say that the excitement is not. 
sometimes shared by the normally imperturb- 
able drag-man ? 


FAMILY FOURSOMES AT ALDEBURGH 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


be taken to imply something infantile 
small children playing with kindly con- 
descending parents at such time as the course is 
empty. It suggests long, tearful hunts for the 
very last golf ball, lost in the rushes or the ditch, 
without which the game must come to an abrupt 
end. In fact, I am referring to something more 
serious, though I hasten to add not too serious, 
namely the Open Family Foursome Tourna- 
ment, a happy notion that occurred to the 
Aldeburgh Golf Club last year and has just 
celebrated its anniversary. I did not come to 
see it as an official reporter; in fact, if the 
truth be known, I was not aware that it was 
going to be played; but coming to Aldeburgh 
for a semi-holiday I made a busman’s holiday 
of it and watched the foursomes (well wrapped 
up like the polar bear in Pickwick, for it was 
uncommonly cold) with concentrated passion. 
* * * 
Before I get to the horses let me cackle for 
a moment about the course. Two summers ago 
I returned to Aldeburgh for the first time for 
years and found it not yet fully recovered from 
the war. It was, as ever, most engaging, and the 
holes were as interesting as ever, but the course 
was still rather rough and heavy in places, and 
the demon star-weed had attacked the greens. 
Now what a change has taken place! The turf 
has recaptured its old quality, at once smooth 
and springy, the star-weed has wholly vanished 
before some magical medicine and the greens 
really are as near perfection as is possible in an 
imperfect world. There has lately been a good 
deal of rain and the course was emphatically 
“playing long,’ almost too long in places for 
mixed foursomes, since some admirable two- 
shot holes were out of reach of even the best 
couples; but it was wonderfully good. How 
fascinating is the short fourth to the near-by 
island green, surrounded by its boarded bunker, 
that comes eating its way in almost up to the 
flag itself! The fourteenth, too, that admirable 
“dog-leg”’ up to the plateau green was just as 
fine a hole as I had remembered it, and I saw 
one venerable friend play a shot up to it of a 
quality that would have roused frantic applause 
from a championship crowd. Of Aldeburgh 
now and for ever je suis le fervent, and I have a 
beautiful dark blue tie, with galleons sailing 
upon its surface, which I wear proudly as an 
honorary member. 
And now for the foursomes of which I have 
just been watching the semi-finals; I will add 
a word as to the final on the morrow. Husband 





"Tee: title of my article may at first sight 


and wife, brother and sister, mother and son, 
father and daughter—these represent the quali- 
fication, and doubtless grandparents and grand- 
children are permissible, but there happened to 
be no such couples this time. The course has 
been resounding with cries of “Sorry, darling”’ 
as the ball flies into the bracken or the gorse. 
That represents complete self-abasement and 
the taking of all blame. Another variant is, 
“Sorry, dear, but...” There is a distinct 
difference between the two. ‘Sorry, dear, 
but .. .”’ is an admission of a bad shot, but 
implies an unspoken end to the sentence : ‘‘ You 
did put me in rather a difficult place, didn’t 
you?” Itis, in my experience, the husbands and 
wives who are most contrite and apologetic; the 
brothers and sisters take their own and each 
other’s mistakes in a more brutal and callous 
spirit. But perhaps I refine too much and what- 
ever the precise relationship cheerfulness rather 
than sadness has prevailed. 

It is always interesting to see at which hole 
the men will get their ladies to drive and the 
cynical observer is always inclined to think that 
they give them the most odious shots. At 
Worplesdon there used to be and still are to 
some extent two schools of thought but I have 
noticed of late years a masculine tendency to 
make the ladies take those two short holes 
demanding extremely accurate tee shots, the 
fourth and, especially critical, the sixteenth, to 
say nothing of that alarming one over the pond 
at the tenth, where the crowd gathers in ghoulish 
expectation. So I was not in the least surprised 
when I got to Aldeburgh to find the men driving 
from the first tee. This, I said to myself, is just 
like them : they give their partners those two 
thoroughly exacting shots to the fourth and 
eighth. What beasts men are! Certainly they 
thereby avoid two nasty ones, especially with 
a cross wind blowing hard into the bunkers at 
the eighth. At the same time for the honour of 
my sex I must admit that they have to play two 
short holes themselves, the fifteenth and seven- 
teenth; so perhaps they are not really so mean 
as I first thought them. 


* * * 


The tournament was won last year by a 
redoubtable pair who once had the glory of 
winning at Worplesdon, Mr. Jack Cradock 
Hartopp and his sister, Mrs. John Morrison. 
As soon as the draw was made this time it 
seemed likely that they would march unscathed 
to the final in the top half, and this they have 
done as I write. In the semi-final they beat 


Mr. and Mrs. Webb from Frinton, who last year 
stood one up with two to play against them, 
on the very verge of triumph, only to lose at 
last. This time the holders were allowing no 
such liberties, for they won the first five holes, 
playing them quite perfectly, holing long putts 
into the bargain, and then placidly held their 
lead. In the lower half were the hopes of Alde- 
burgh, Sir Basil and Lady Eddis, and a couple 
“well tried through many a varying year’”’ at 
Worplesdon, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Fish, but 
both went down before a thoroughly sound and 
businesslike pair from Parkstone, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuart Smith. They have played uncommonly 
well, the lady in particular. Her dashing, 
boyish swing suggests an imitation of R. A. 
Whitcombe, and whenever I see her she shows 
a tendency to hole putts which must shed a 
gentle melancholy upon the soul of the other 
side. So these two pairs have reached the final 
and to-morrow morning, with my mackintosh 
and my shooting stick, I propose to watch them 
and add a postscript as to the result. 


* * * 


The final was something of a massacre 
because the Hartopps—I must reduce Mrs. 
Morrison to her maiden name for short—were, 
to begin with, too mercilessly brilliant. Not only 
did they win the first five holes in a row, but they 
won them in figures which many a poor Open 
Champion would thank Heaven even to ap- 
proach. The wind had changed so that a good 
mixed couple could just and only just reach the 
first and third greens in two full shots. In each 
case it fell to the lady to play the brassey shot, 
and each time she gave her brother a putt for 
three which he had no need to hole. For those 
who know the Aldeburgh Course, their figures 
for the first five holes were 4, 3, 4, 2, 4. After 
that it was, in effect, all over. True the Hartopps 
became human for a while, even very human, 
and lost a couple of holes. Then, when a real 
dog-fight seemed within the bounds of possi- 
bility, the Stuart Smiths went into a bunker— 
they were unlucky in catching bunkers—and 
the Hartopps sailed smoothly away to win by 
6 and 5. Next year Mr. Hartopp will probably 
be abroad and Mrs. Morrison will have to do 
as well as she can with a husband instead of 
a brother. This tournament has been a delight- 
ful event and next year I hope that there will 
be more petrol and more grandmothers and 
grandsons, great-uncles and great-aunts to swell 
the field. Aldeburgh, like Todgers’s, can do it 
when it chooses. 
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1.—THE GREY CUBE OF THE MANSION SEEN ACROSS THE LANDSCAPED PARK ABOVE THE RIVER BOYNE 


TOWNLEY HALL, CO. LOUTH, IRELAND—I 


THE HOME OF MRS. TOWNLEY-BALFOUR s By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Designed in 1794 for Blayney Townley-Balfour by Francis Johnston (1760-1829), 
the first and perhaps the most outstanding architect of Irish birth 


above Drogheda, near the place where 

William of Orange forced its passage 
in face of James II’s army, a drive 
branches up a thickly wooded combe of the 
plateau bounding the valley to the north. 
Winding and rising among the great trees it 
debouches upon a rolling park landscape, in 
which there presently comes into view a 
mansion of singular and impressive austerity. 
The side obliquely seen consists of a dove- 
grey wall with seven windows in two tiers, 
a silver-grey hipped roof, and a low cresting 
of level chimney-stacks (Fig. 1). On nearer 


| NROM the left bank of the River Boyne 


approach the other two facades are found to 
be identical except for a propyleia (porch is 
altogether too homely a word) of coupled 
Doric columns. That, with a string course 
at first-floor level and an equally simple but 
bolder cornice with flat modillions, is the 
only external enrichment (Fig. 10). Yet, under 
the silvery Irish light and against the inten- 
sive greens of its spacious setting, there is 
nothing formidable about the house, as 
there is certainly nothing of that megalo- 
manic ostentation which is slightly ridiculous 
even while it is amusing and pathetic—in 
many earlier Irish Georgian mansions. Its 








2.—THE ENTRANCE HALL 


firm, sane, Protestantism is given a fastidious 
grace by the sensitive proportions of the 
facade’s uncompromising voids and _ the 
divisions of its mass. It is even possible that 
the window sashes were never painted other 
than their present dark colour, with a view 
to softening the punctuation. A drawing of 
the elevation by the architect, Francis 
Johnston, though coloured as to the building 
and landscape, shows the windows an 
unbroken grey. Indeed to have introduced 
even the element of animation represented 
by white sash-bars—relied on by the Pal- 
ladian architects to afford the degree of 
Baroque ‘‘movement”’ that 
they admitted into their 
most simplified designs— 
would be felt to detract 
from the Attic simplicity 
that was evidently the 
effect intended. For, de- 
signed when it was, in 1794, 
this remarkable example of 
essentially Irish classicism— 
as contrasted with that of 
the alien architects hitherto 
employed—was strongly in- 
fluenced by the contempor- 
ary admiration of the Greek. 


One of the more impres- 
sive qualities of Francis 
Johnston’s work was the 
range of his eclecticism. 
Between 1785 and 1825 he 
was responsible for some 
seventy major designs which 
include St. George’s Church, 
Dublin, with its Baroque 
steeple and portico (1800), 
the remarkably “correct” 
Gothic Chapel Royal in 
Dublin Castle (1807), and 
the “‘medizval’’ Charleville 
Castle (1801), besides such 
fastidiously Grecian build- 
ings as Townley Hall and 
the Dublin Post Office. The 
common factors in these dis- 
parate works are Johnston’s 
grasp of the esthetic essen- 
tials as well as of the gram- 
mar of eachstyle, and of their 
applicability to Irish con- 























ditions. We get the impression of 

nind not only of wide learning 
but sane as well as sensitive ; no 
less alive to the practical factors 
of building in Ireland than to the 
architectural capabilities of each 
undertaking. The result is, as 
we turn over the large collection 
of drawings from his office now 
loaned by the Architectural 
Association of Ireland to the 
National Library of Ireland, or 
examine the selection published 
by Mr. John Betjeman in The 
Pavilion, that Johnston emerges 
as a very notable personality, 
outstandingly the finest archi- 
tect of Irish birth in his day, 
perhaps of any time, and of fully 
equal stature with James Wyatt 
in England, who strongly influ- 
enced him. 

We do not have to pene- 
trate far into Townley Hall, 
designed when he was 34, to 
observe the quality and range of 
his art. The front door gives 
into a hall (Fig. 2) reminiscent, 
in its elegant Hellenism and 
especially in his use of astylar 
arches, of Soane’s earlier interi- 
ors. Here as throughout the 
lower storey the height of the 
room is impressive yet propor- 
tionate to its area. The ma- 
hogany furniture is nearly con- 
temporary and was no doubt 
designed for it, probably by 
Johnston. The settees (Fig. 7), 
slightly curved to their position 
in the shallow alcoves flanking 
the central archway, possess his 
combination of classic grace and 
common sense. 

Immediately beyond, we 
move into the superb rotunda 
which occupies the centre of the 
plan (Fig. 3). The beauty of this 
cylindrical space, 30 ft. in diam- 
eter and 43 ft. to the apex of the 
glazed dome, lies in its infinite 


(Right) 3—THE EXQUISITE 
SPIRAL OF THE STAIRCASE 
IN THE CENTRAL DOMED 
ROTUNDA. “There is nothing 
lovelier in the Georgian architec- 
ture of the British Isles” 
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4 and 5.—FRANCIS JOHNSTON’S SECTION AND GROUND-FLOOR PLAN 
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8—THE ROUND VAULTED BASEMENT UNDER THE STAIRCASE 
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combinations of curves, arcs, and radials, 
dominated by the lovely spiral of the staircase 
and landing. I would dare to say there is 
nothing lovelier than this rotunda in the 
Georgian architecture of the British Isles. 
Merely to let the eye range over the photo- 
graph is a delight. The senses are soothed 
and abstracted, almost hypnotised, by the 
endlessly curving movement—yet not made 
giddy, for, except when looked at vertically 
upwards, none of the curves is continuous. 
Either they are segments of circles, like the 
intricately projected ribs of the dome; or, as 
with the staircase spiral, they die away in 
such fashion that the movement continues 
through another series of curves or is gradu- 
ally brought to rest by one approximating 
to horizontal. But a photograph can only be 
a two dimensional reflection of the physical 
experience of moving through this spatial 
fugue. Doing so in company with its owner 
who has lived at Townley for forty years and 
keeps the great house in almost complete use 
for sheer delight in its spatial beauties, she 
answered some inadequate remark of mine 
with a sentence which, while it would delight 
the shade of its creator, sums up the quality 
of this hall. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, “it gives me 
pleasure every time I pass up or down this 
staircase.” Of how many others in the world 
could that be said, after forty years? 
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9.—SKETCH PLAN OF STAIRCASE 
HALL AT FIRST FLOOR 


There are numerous minor points of 
interest in the design. The construction is an 
outstanding instance of the so-called hanging 
or flying stair, in which both the continuous 
string and any visible means of support have 
been eliminated from the inner edge of the 
ascent. The plain balusters of brass are a 
characteristically Irish feature of which those 
at Castletown, Co. Dublin, are an early 
instance. The carrying of the flight across 
the doorway with a level break is both skilful 
and sensitive—emphasising by contrast rather 
than detracting from the spiral rhythm. 
Johnston was not perhaps so felicitous with 
his handling of the two blind arches adjoining, 
both of which are sliced diagonally by the 
stairs. This is a technical blemish; but he 
may have intended the stairs to be visualised 
as ascending in space with the arches visible 
beyond it and consequently not related archi- 
tecturally to it—an illusion that in fact is 
produced. On the upper level eight segmental 
arches surround the rotunda, three of them 
giving into triangular vaulted lobbies, one 
containing a niche, and four with lunettes 
containing prettily modelled stucco reliefs of 
putti representing the four seasons. 

These are unlike contemporary Irish 
moulded decoration, from which figurework 
was fast disappearing, and were undoubtedly 
the work of a sculptor. Mr. F. J. Curran, to 
whose great knowledge of Irish stuccodores 
I put the riddle of their authorship, tenta- 
tively suggests Edward Smyth, primarily 




















1 sculptor—indeed a fine one—but the 
son of a plasterer; and gives us the 
following information. Smyth modelled 
four stucco panels for Francis John- 
ston’s house in Eccles Street; in 1786 
executed the ox-head frieze on the Dub- 
lin Rotunda (cf. the frieze here); in 
1802 carved the heads of Faith, etc., for 
Johnston’s St. George’s Church, and a 
little later, with his son, all the figures 
on and in Johnston’s Chapel Royal; the 
figures required in Johnston’s conversion 
of the Parliament Building into the Bank 
of Ireland; while his son John executed 
the figures on Johnston’s General Post 
Office. He also worked all the stucco in 
the great hall of Gandon’s Four Courts 
c. 1786, which contained figure reliefs on 
a great scale, and the allegories in stucco 
in the dining-hall of the King’s Inns. 
There is thus strong presumptive evi- 
dence for his having modelled these re- 
liefs; while the ox-head and drapery- 
swag frieze, unusual at this date but 
evidently characteristic of Smyth, sug- 
gests that he executed all the plaster 
decoration. 

Johnston’s ground plan, reproduced 
from the original drawings preserved at 
Townley, does not show the ingenious 
way in which he handled the first-floor 
arcade and access to bedrooms, which is 
therefore given in the sketch plan (Fig. 
9). The lunettes occur in the blank 
arches at the cardinal points; the remain- 
ing blank segment contains an early in- 
stance of sanitary provision. 

The satisfaction given by the domed 
staircase hall is increased by discovering 
how closely integrated it is with the 
structure as a whole. This is made clear 
in the basement, where vaulted and 
flagged corridors deliver one unexpect- 
edly into a great circular white-washed 
cavern, its vault springing from a cluster 
of columns surrounded by massive stone 
fonts or basins (Fig. 8), which supports 
the floor of the staircase hall. This ex- 
ceedingly impressive space might have 
been conceived by Mr. Michael Furse as 
an apartment in the Castle of Elsinore. 
The basement entry opens into it; a tap 
in the central shaft is fed by the original 
running-water installation. 

The grandeur of this conception is 
matched by the great kitchen (Fig. 12). 
It is contained in a single-storey range at 
the back which forms one side of a court 
at basement level (Fig. 11), and has win- 
dows facing south. The simple massive 
design of the exterior shows Johnston’s 
equal skill with arch and column. The 
gallery in the barrel-vaulted kitchen, 
with slatted floor and front, is for hang- 
ing bacon and hams. 

The quality of drama so notable in 
these pictures is nevertheless obtained 
with complete architectural integrity; 
there are no resorts to shams or extrava- 
gance. Johnston applied no less honesty 
of purpose, and almost as great under- 
standing of the medium, to his Gothic 
designs of which Charleville and the 
Chapel Royal are the most impressive 
existing realisations. But his drawings 
for remodelling Armagh Cathedral (1784) 
show him to have been appreciative of 
Gothic a decade before Mr. Blayney 
Townley-Balfour commissioned a classi- 
cal building from him. The link, no 
doubt, was Rokeby Hall, in the same 
county, also built for Primate Robinson, 
and resembling Townley on a small 
scale. 

(To be concluded) 
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BLIND HARPERS OF WALES .-j »yrorna mary cray 


USIC and poetry belong of right to the 
M Land of Song. To a native of Wales, 

indeed, the harp accompanied by song 
was taken for granted in daily life, like the 
warbling of birds, running water, sunrise and 
sunset. A few notes by English writers are here 
gathered as a slight record. 

Occasionally a wanderer sought his liveli- 
hood far from the land of his fathers. A familiar 
name near London is that of the Welsh Harp 
at Hendon, probably a tavern kept by one of 
them. Beneath Bow bells was-a Welsh harper’s 
grave; and there was another at Lambeth. 
Had these wanderers sometimes felt like those 
mourning Hebrews who “hung their harps upon 
the willows’”’ in a strange land ? 

Lewis Evans was a neglected musician in 
troublous times. Who should appreciate his 
skill more than the music-loving Pepys, to 
whom in 1660 he had given lessons upon the 
lute? Shocked to hear of the Welshman’s sad 
fate, the diarist writes : ‘1666. Met Mr. Hing- 
ston the organist. . He says many of the 
musique are ready to starve, they being five 
years behindhand for their wages; nay, Evens, 
the famous man upon the Harp, having not his 
equal in the world, did the other day die for 
mere want.” 

Taste in art is liable to quick changes. 
A merry king preferred modern music by young 
composers. Was it not now the day of the 
violin, and of the concerted instruments? 
Moreover, the Plague and the Fire had doubt- 
less disorganised everything, art included. 

To pass to the 18th century, certain blind 
harpers claim attention. Some time after Queen 
Anne was dead, Jones, a Welsh Harper, was 
employed by her celebrated friend, Sarah 
Churchill. We learn his vicissitudes from Sir 
John Hawkins’s History of Music : 

The old Duchess of Marlborough 
would have retained him with a pension, 


but he would not endure confinement, and 

was engaged by one Evans, who kept a 

home-brewed ale-house of great resort, the 

sign ‘of the Hercules Pillars opposite 

Clifford’s Inn passage, in Fleet Street and 

performed in a great room upstairs. 

Jones played Corelli and Handel, etc., and had 
a great following. The landlord died, and Mrs. 
Jones took gardens (on the Surrey side of the 
river, Opposite Somerset House) where they 
kept a place of musical entertainment. After 
a few years, this failed, and they were turned 
adrift. When the Welsh Harper died (about 
1738) many musicians paid tribute in Lambeth 
churchyard. 

More famous was Blind Parry, who was 
born near Nevin, Carnarvonshire, about 1710, 
and died at Wynnstay, Denbighshire, in 1782. 
John Parry revived the use of the triple Welsh 
harp by collecting traditional Cambrian airs, 
which he first published in 1742. His earliest 
important performance in London was at Rane- 
lagh in 1746; and when visiting Dublin ‘‘he 
played there a fine harp.”’ Later he played at 
Cambridge in the presence of Thomas Gray. 
“Such ravishing blind harmony, such tunes of 
a thousand years old, with names enough to 
choak you,”’ wrote Gray. This incident, indeed, 
set the academic body a-dancing, and fired 
anew the poet’s imagination, so that he was 
constrained to finish his Ode of Parry’s country- 
man, The Bard. 

Blind Parry was domestic harper to Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn (to the first and second 
baronets) from about 1749-1782. This took him 
to London, for ‘“‘the great Sir Watkin’’ was 
a leader in Society: When Powel, ‘“‘ Harper to 
the Prince of Wales,’”’ died in 1755, Parry was 
chosen as his successor; he therefore held this 
coveted honorary office before the Prince suc- 
ceeded his grandfather as George III (as is 
shown by Dr. Lloyd Williams in his Y Tvi 


the 


Royal 


Telynor). It is said that Handel praised his 
performance. 

Tradition has it that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds visited at Wynnstay, and there 


painted the celebrated blind harper’s interesting 
portrait (Fig. 1), now being exhibited at the 
National Museum of Wales. The countenance 
is calm and beautiful. He wears a rich blue 
coat with gilt buttons, soft white ruffles and 
a flame-coloured waistcoat. 

Soon after Parry’s death Edward Jones, of 
Llandderfel, Merioneth, regretting the decreas- 
ing number of harpers, revived the Eisteddfod 
in May, 1789, at Corwen. Twelve harpers took 
part, and the medal then struck bears a harp 
as its emblem. 

When Jones—‘‘Harp Master and Bard to 
the Prince of Wales’’—published The Bardic 
Museum, his frontispiece was a drawing “taken 
from nature’”’ by an Englishman Julius Ibbetson, 
ten years before. The unnamed central figure is 
John Smith, the harper of Conway. 

At Conway, indeed, there had been a suc- 
cession—almost a ‘‘practice’’—of harpers: 
Owen Owens, a blind harper, died there in 1759. 
Later, when English and Swiss travellers, H. P. 
Wyndham and Samuel Hieronymus Grimm, 
visited Conway in 1787, Wyndham notes that 
the inns being full for Chester Fair, Irishmen 
sat up in the adjoining room, and sacrificed the 
night to Bacchus: “The melody of a blind 
harper, accompanied with the Welsh songs of 
the maid of the inn, encouraged the libation. 

. . Both the instrument and the voice were 
perfectly agreeable, and the plaintive melan- 
choly of the musick, which was truly Welsh, 
was so pleasing that I did not lament the 
interruption of my sleep.”’ 

About the year 1792, John Smith enter- 
tained Robert Fulke Greville whose artist- 
companion, Julius Ibbetson, made a sketch 
of him. 

The following year the scene appeared in 
Academy with the description: Welsh 





Peasants singing Penillion to the Harp of the celebrated 
John Smith of Conway. Penillion are verses spontaneously 
composed and chanted by one or more singers who 
follow the air played by the harper but sing in counter- 
point to it. The Eisteddfod, of course, is a trial of skill 
by player, vocalist and poet for awards of merit. So 
keen were the rivals for these honours that (in Pennant’s 
words): ‘“‘Like nightingales they support the contest 
throughout the night.’”’ In 1790 a man of St. Asaph 
left his anvil for the festival. After competing for thirteen 
hours, the proud, weary, but harmonious blacksmith was 
acclaimed the winner of the medal. 

To return to Conway, we find John Smith charming 
the ears of Richard Warner, a Somerset clergyman and 
his fellow-pedestrian. Though totally blind and with 
grey locks, he proved to be an exquisite player of lively 
and plaintive traditional airs. He left them, but after 
they had fallen asleep, returned to play to other guests, 
newly arrived. Travellers felt a romantic thrill in having 
their slumbers broken by harpstrings. 

That observant traveller, Arthur Aikin, delighted 
in the excellent performer who attended inns at Llanrwst 
(1796). He remarks “‘ The greater number of the harpers 
are blind.” 

Edward Randles was Blind Parry’s neighbour and 
pupil. He had a precious child, an infant prodigy on 
the pianoforte. The Randles’ patron, Sir Watkin Williams- 
Wynn, was intimate with the music-loving Prince of 
Wales. Her début took place during the King’s Birthday 
celebrations, which included a gala, Ascot, receptions, 
concerts, etc. On June 17, 1803, the first column of the 
Morning Post announced : 


Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, Her Grace the Duchess Dowager of 
Rutland, and the Viscountess Duncannan.—On 
Saturday next, June 18, a PUBLIC BREAKFAST 
at CUMBERLAND GARDENS, near Vauxhall, for 
the benefit of Miss RANDLES, the wonderful Welsh 
Musical Child, from Wrexham, in Denbighshire, 
aged three years and a half. 

Miss Randles will play several airs, with 
Variations, Rondos, Duets etc., and with her Father, 
who is blind, will perform on the Harp; the Band 
of the Royal Denbighshire Militia will attend in the 
Gardens. 

Tickets half-a-Guinea each, to be had of the 
Porter at Sir W. Wynn’s, St. James’s square. 








1.—BLIND PARRY BY REYNOLDS 
(By courtesy of the owner, Brigadier E. O. Skaife) 


























Miss 
honour to play to the Princess of 
Wales, and the Princess Charlotte, 
at the Concerts of Lady Williams 
Wynn, Mrs. Crewe,Lady Harrington, 
Lady Northwick, Lady Le Des- 
pencer; also before Mr. Salomon, 


Randles has had _ the 


Mr. Knyvett and several other 

eminent professional men, and has 

been universally admired as_ the 
most extraordinary Musical Genius 
of her age that has appeared. 

These musical sponsorsfwere J. P. 
Salomon, associated with Haydn; and 
C. Knyvett, the organist of the Chapel 
Royal. The band master was John 
Parry the second (of Denbigh) who 
seems also to have been Elizabeth’s 
teacher. 

The proud father duly published 
an acknowledgment: ‘Mr. Randles, 
with the most respect, returns his grate- 
ful thanks to the Nobility and Gentry 
for their very liberal support to his Child 
at Cumberland Gardens on Saturday 
last.” 

The first entry under Haut Ton 
in the Morning Herald (June 21), records 
a select musical party at Lady 
Clanbrassil’s in Mayfair: ‘‘ Miss Randles, 
the wonderful musical child, played 
several tunes on the pianoforte, to the 
great delight of the company.” 

ine Welsh celebrities continued 
in high favour. Farington’s Diary notes 
a visit as late as July 20 to the aged 
Lord Thomond : 


Today he was so much re- 
covered as to be able to hear Miss 
Randles, the celebrated musical child 
of 34% years old.—She is the daugh- 
ter of a Welsh Harper, a blind 
man. Since he brought her to London, 
he has got £400 by exhibiting her 
performance. 

It was said that the Princess of Wales 
wished to adopt little Elizabeth, but her father 
declined the honour. She went, however, to 
pass a week at Blackheath with the Princess 
Charlotte, only child of the Prince and Princess. 
The little girls (in age some three years apart) 
played and chatted together. ‘“‘Do you know, 
Bessy, my grandpapa is King of England, and 
my papa is Prince of Wales?”’ “‘ Well,” rejoined 
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2.—EDWARD AND ELIZABETH RANDLES 


BY JOHN DOWNMAN 


her small guest, ‘‘and my papa is organist of 
Wrexham !”’ 

In 1807 John Downman, A.R.A. (who had 
associations with Wrexham), made a delightful 
crayon drawing of the renowned musicians 
(Fig. 2), reproduced by gracious permission of 
H.M. the King. Downman, indeed, was to link 
this bright child with the pious patroness of 
music, for the following year he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy a subject entitled Miss Randles 
represented as the infant St. Cecilia. 

When St. Cecilia hung in the Exhibition 
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(1808) the gifted girl paid a second 
visit to London, giving “perfect 
satisfaction’’ at another Benefit Concert, 
at which Madame Catalani with 
other professional vocalists gave their 
services. 

George Thomson, of Edinburgh, 
visited North Wales in 1806, and 
records an impression of two_ blind 
harpers: “‘Of all the players whom I 
heard in Wales, none gave me so 
much pleasure as Mr. Randles and 
a Mr. Edwards.... The performance 
of Randles is’ graceful, animated 
and expressive, while Edwards is re- 
markable for the neatness, rapidity, 
and brilliancy of his execution.”’ 


This Edwards was another Conway 
harper. Blind from birth, but in- 
dependent in circumstances, he played 
to delight himself and others, and 
regarded his talent as a direct gift 
from heaven. 


Edward Randles died in 1820, 
aged 57. When about eighteen years 
of age Elizabeth became a_ teacher 
of music in Liverpool. In an essay 
on the harp by John Parry (the 
second), Miss Randles is the first 
named of nine women who “excel 
on this sublime instrument.” This 
was written in 1822; she died at 


Liverpool some seven years later. 


The harp then is at once the 
symbol of concord, of the national 
spirit, and of an ancient high culture. 
Maybe the sightless harper saw visions 


missed by ordinary people ‘with 
half-open eyes.” It was his voca- 
tion to rouse, inspire, comfort, and 


delight. 
Let us now praise famous men. 

Such as found out musical tunes and recited 

verses in writing. All these were honoured 

in their generations, and were the glory of 
their times. 

Two drawings of the Randles are preserved 
in the Downman albums at the British Museum, 
but the Sé. Cecilia is untraced. 

Another water-colour of the Conway 
harper will appear in my Julius Caesar 
Ibbetson to,be*published shortly by CounTRY 
LIFE. 


WILD LIFE ON PRAIRIE WASTES 


on the virgin black soil, the central 

Alberta prairie country in Western Canada 
was an idea] environment for observing 
animals. 

Elsewhere, when one thought of rabbits, 
one could see in one’s mind’s eye many little 
white bobbing tails scuttling into the covert or 
down the nearest hole. Here, on the contrary, 
the rabbits did not run away. They sat on their 
hind legs and coolly surveyed the intruder. Or 
they shyly peeped through a poor camouflage of 
brushwood, interested more than they liked to 
admit in two-legged beings without feathers 
moving erect and manifestly corresponding to 
the Platonic definition of man. 

Prairie chickens nibbled unconcernedly at 
ruddy rose hips by the edge of a clump of stunt- 
ed poplar trees, even after one had ridden slowly 
among them and knocked two down with a swish 
from one’s stock whip. The wild ducks, in their 
odd hundred varieties, failed to rise from the 
small lakes or sloughs and wheel away in the air 
as they do on an Argyll loch, Lincolnshire fen, or 
Egyptian lake. They continued at their accus- 
— occupation when one came quietly upon 
them. 

Badgers sat in their voluminous hides at 
the entrance to their domiciles; their young 
gambolled in the prairie grass as you stood and 
looked at them perhaps five yards away. Coy- 
ote wolves walked proudly past you as though 
you were entirely outside their concern. Beau- 
tiful black-and-white skunks stopped dead in 


B EFORE the farmer-settler turned his plough 


By T. KERR RITCHIE 


their tracks if you came along behind them, put 
their heads down and raised their bushy tails, 
and made you run like mad to windward out of 
their offensive odour! Huge odd porcupines 
waddled most clumsily through the herbage 
rattling their quills, looking like lost ante- 
diluvian monsters. Every native animal went 
about its business, and, with the immense and 
seemingly illimitable horizon, made humankind 
feel hugely out of place and ‘quite insignifi- 
cant. 

This peaceful state of things amazed one 
who had always thought that wild animal life 
was more or less a gnashing of jaws and teeth, a 
nightmare of evil happenings, from the boa- 
constrictor crushing the tiger, to the lion 
springing unawares on the antelope, or the 
coyote wolf jumping at one’s throat. 

Here the coyote drank at the lake while 
the ducks preened their feathers in the water at 
his nose. The all-wise musk-rat, or miniature 
beaver, swam about his house close by, and the 
badger sleepily regarded them all benevolently 
from the top of the bank, leisurely chewing 
the grass round his den. 

When shooting ducks one walked boldly 
forward to the piece of water where they 
clustered in scores, took a slow deliberate aim 
with a shotgun from a distance of a few feet or 
yards and fired at several huddled together. 
Result—at least two, often five or more, dead or 
disabled ducks. : 

Their neighbours did not take flight. They 
continued tirelessly jerking their heads up 


and down in the water, intent after insects or 
other food. Some even stroked their feathers 
fastidiously with their beaks, quite uncon- 
sciously, as they had been doing before the shot 
was fired. Likewise the dead or struggling 
wounded ducks excited not the slightest obser- 
able interest from their fellows. 

One might fire five or six times at ducks in 
this way and they were never really disturbed 
till they heard the splash of a retriever dog in 
the water. 

A few weeks afterwards the first stage of 
deterioration set in. Then the ducks promptly 
rose in flight when anyone appeared on their 
horizon. It required tedious crawls through the 
long slough grass to get close enough to have two 
or three in line resting placidly on the water. 
These crawls became longer and longer, the 
hunter got farther and farther from his quarry. 
Ultimately, with ever enroaching settlement, it 
was possible only to shoot ducks on the wing, 
or to use decoys and devious methods. 


The adaptation of all the other wild animals 
when farmer settlers come along is much the 
same. The badger wiggles into his hole almost 
before any human eye can glimpse him from 
afar; the coyote never shows up in daylight, and 
changes into a loafing, timid scavenger; the 
skunk and the porcupine become extinct; the 
musk-rat stops his house-building and drops like 
a stone into the water out of sight, and rabbits 
and prairie chickens becore as in other lands, 
or suffer extermination. 
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HOMES OF THE PENGUINS 


Written and Illustrated by CHARLES ADDISON 





GENTOO PENGUINS’ BATHING PARADE IN THE FALKLAND ISLANDS 


F one were to ask what was the biggest 
I attraction of the Regent’s Park Zoo, there is 
no doubt that the penguins would rank high 
in popular choice, for a host of admirers is 
always to be found round their pool. From the 
time I made their acquaintance there as a child 
I fell completely under their spell, and I have 
since had an opportunity of observing some of 
the species in their natural haunts in the Falk- 
land Islands and the Antarctic Dependencies. 

Penguins have a charm all their own and 
hours can be spent watching them in their 
breeding-grounds, or “‘rookeries’”’ as they are 
called, with never a dull moment. In 
one brief glance one may see every 
emotion reflected, from the outraged 
householder robbed of his precious 
sticks when his back was turned, to 
the coy gallant preening and posing 
before his lady. Often their expression 
is so human-like that one is reminded 
irresistibly of Smith the day he won the 
football pool, or father having his nap. 

Three species of penguin, the 
Gentoo, Jackass and Rockhopper, 
breed in the Falklands, and of these 
only some Gentoo remain in the islands 
the whole year, the others being 
pelagic during the winter months. The 
King penguin is thought to have been 
resident at one time, but lately there 
have been few reports of its having 
been seen around the Falklands, 
though it is plentiful in South Georgia. 
For the others one must go farther 
south to the Dependencies. The 
Ringed penguin is very common and 
there are huge rookeries in the 
South Orkneys and South Shetlands. 
Specimens of this species and of the 
Macaroni, which is also endemic to the 
Dependencies, have been reported in 
the Falklands, but they appear only as 
stragglers. The Adelie penguin nests 
commonly in the South Orkneys and 
Graham’s Land, and numbers visit the 
South Shetlands, where it is likely 
they breed. I have no record of their 
being seen in the Falklands. 

Penguin eggs are very popular, 
and in the nesting season thousands 
are brought into Port Stanley by 
cutters and fishing boats. The eggs 
have rather a rich flavour but are 
excellent for cooking. If robbed, the 
female will lay again, the egg becoming 
smaller each time. The Gentoo and 
Rockhopper, whose nesting site is 
seldom more than a mere hollow in 
the ground, are easy game for the 
collector, but the Jackass presents a 
more difficult problem. They lay in 
burrows in the peat or under tufts of 
tussac which have a hole at each end, 
and the more they are disturbed, the 
deeper they dig these tunnels. The 
lackass possesses a villainously sharp 


bill, and anyone who tries to tackle it in its hole 
should treat it with great respect. 

When they are pairing off in the spring 
there is keen competition between the cock birds 
for mates, and many duels take place. On some 
occasions these are so violent that blood is 
drawn or even a flipper torn off. Once a 
marriage has been arranged, any rival suitor 
who dares to enter the lists is fiercely repulsed. 
The same rule of ‘‘ Hands off”’ prevails when the 
happy pair have selected their future home, and 
any trespasser can expect to receive short shrift. 
Woe betide any strange chick, too, which strays 





THE MOST AMUSING SPECIES—THE ADELIES WITH 


YOUNG. IN GRAHAM’S LAND 


into a nest already occupied, since he will be in 
for a merciless buffeting from the outraged 
parent. During the courting, elaborate display 
and ‘“‘love-making’”’ goes on between couples, 
and this continues throughout the incubation. 
Besides showing off, the male devotes much of 
his time to collecting sticks or stones (generally 
from other penguins’ nests), and these treasures 
are laid with great pride before the admiring 
wife. When a rookery has been robbed, it is 
common to find birds brooding pieces of rock. 

The young grow rapidly and soon have a 
thick coat of down. As they get bigger they 
congregate in parties, eagerly waiting 
for their parents to return from fishing 
and feed them. This is done by the 
latter regurgitating their catch and 
the young taking it from their bill. 
Towards the end of the season the 
rookeries present rather a ragged 
appearance. The birds which have 
been brooding are apt to get very dirty, 
their flippers and breasts becoming 
streaked with ordure, and when the 
moult begins they look woebegone and 
bedraggled. It is advisable to look 
out for vermin if one is handling them. 
I learnt by*experiencejhow many fleas 
the young Jackass has. 

Both the King and Emperor 
penguins incubate their egg by nursing 
it in a kind of pouch formed by a loose 
flap of skin above the feet. The egg 
is thus protected from exposure to 
the cold, and by balancing it the 
bird is still able to move about. The 
Emperor, the largest of the penguins, 
chooses for its breeding season the 
darkness of the winter months and this 
fact, combined with the inaccessibility 
of the rookeries on the Antarctic Ice 
Barrier, has made observation very 
difficult. A few have been seen recently 
in Graham’s Land, and these may have 
come from the Ross Sea. The con- 
ditions under which the young are 
reared are severe, and their chances 
of survival are not enhanced by the 
over-zealous maternal instinct of the 
adults. This affection, which leads 
sometimes to a tug-o’-war for some 
unlucky chick, is developed by the 
high proportion of nestlings which 
succumb in infancy. Like the King, 
the Emperor has been kept success- 
fully in captivity. 

The most amusing species I found 
to watch were the Adelies. With the 
monocle to the eye and the peculiarly 
jerky gait they are a most comical 
sight, never seeming to remain in 
one attitude for more than a minute 
at atime. So extraordinary are their 
contortions that it makes one wonder 
if their necks are made of rubber. 
Like the Rockhoppers, they guard their 
young most pugnaciously, and will 
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tackle enemies many times larger 
than themselves. Several times 
while I have been photographing 
in the rookeries I have been caught 
off my balance and nearly knocked 
over by an unexpected assault in 
the rear from an irate parent. It 
is surprising how strong a blow 
they can deal with their flippers. 
When the alarm is given at the 
approach of an intruder the chicks 
huddle together and the adults 
form a protective screen. 

One of the most engaging 
characteristics of penguins is their 
curiosity. This can, however, have 
tragic consequences, for a hungry 
dog team is literally a fatal 
attraction, and they do not seem 
to learn caution from the fate of 
other birds. Their worst foes are 
the sea leopards, which kill large 
numbers in the breeding season. 
They lie in wait in the water off 
the rookeries and catch the birds 
as they go to seek food. Often the 
penguins seem to know that there 
is a leopard near by, and one sees a 
line of them hesitating on the edge 
of the ice, each hoping that 
one else will take the plunge first 
and distract the waiting marauder. 


il MY y 
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SHRILL PROTESTS BY GENTOOS. (Right) ROCKHOPPER PENGUIN ON THE NEST, A HOLLOW IN THE GROUND. 
IN THE FALKLAND ISLANDS 


The killer whales do not 
appear to levy as high a toll as the 
leopards. On land there are other 
perils to contend with, for the 
rookeries are subject to frequent 
raids from the air. The chief 
offenders are the Antarctic skua 
and the giant petrel. They post 
themselves near the _ rookeries, 
and the moment a nest is left 
unattended they make off with 
the contents. 

At one time penguin oil was 
regarded as a commercial propo- 
sition, and considerable quantities 
were boiled down for this purpose. 
Fortunately this practice, which 
has now ceased in British Posses- 
sions, was not carried to the same 
lengths as in sealing, where the 
policy of wholesale slaughter led to 
the virtual extermination of seals 
in some islands during the last 
century. One of the South American 
governments, however, recently 
announced its intention of killing 
300,000 penguins for oil in the 
Antarctic in a year. It is only to be 
hoped that this industry will not be 
allowed to assume such proportions 
as to threaten the survival of these 


ROOKERY OF RINGED PENGUINS IN THE SOUTH ORKNEYS quaint and interesting birds. 
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DISPLACED PERSONS 
AND THE VILLAGE 


IR,—In this small village we have 
a similar problem to that described 
by Mr. Brian Pullen in your issue of 


July 9. 
The adjacent aerodrome now 
houses a mixed bag of D.P.s, Land 


Army, and otherwise homeless 
civilians, the total population greatly 
exceeding that of the village. This 
“mushroom city,’ though temporary 
in appearance, has every chance of 
becoming permanent in fact. Several 
hundred acres of valuable agricultural 
land are thus put out of cultivation. 

These unfortunate people must 
live somewhere, and many of them do 
agricultural work in the neighbour- 
hood. What is the solution ?—R. W. 
SKIRVING, Lawns, Shilton, Oxfordshire. 


OVER THE LEFT 
SHOULDER 
Str,—You may care to reproduce 
a photograph of the wishing-well at 
Upwey, near Weymouth. After wish- 
ing and drinking it is the custom to 
throw the water over the left shoulder. 
The wish will then come true. These 
children were following the correct 
procedure.—REECE WINSTONE, Bristol. 


TWEEDLEDUM AND 
TWEEDLEDEE 

Sir,—I had always believed that the 
characters of Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee were invented by Lewis 
Carroll, but I am surprised to find that 
this is apparently not so. Lewis 
Carroll, to be sure, describes the 
rhyme of the Rattle and the Monstrous 
Crow as an “old song”’ of which Alice 
was reminded. What is the proven- 
ance of this “old song’’? In a book- 
seller's catalogue which has just 
reached me, I find a reference to 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee in what 
appears to be a sort of Nonsense Book 
with the appalling title of Scrip- 
scvapologia, written by one John 
Collins and published in Birmingham 
as early as 1804. The catalogued 
description of the book is as follows : 

“Scripscrapologia; or Collins’ 
Doggerel Dish of All Sorts, consisting 
of Songs adapted to familiar Tunes, 
and which may be sung without the 
Chaunter-pipe of an Italian Warbler, 
or the ravishing accompaniments of 
Tweedle-dum or Tweedle-dee, Garn- 
ished with a variety of Comic Tales, 
Quaint Epigrams, and Whimsical 
Epitaphs.”’ 


I wonder if you or any of your 


readers can tell me whether the twins 
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Twin 


‘ 


THE WISHING-WELL AT UPWEY, NEAR WEYMOUTH 
See letter : Over the Left Shoulder 


have, perhaps, an even earlier history 
than 1804, where they first saw the 
light, and whether they were in fact 
the same not-so-pugnacious characters 
who subsequently reappeared beyond 
the Looking Glass—or contrariwise.— 
E. H. CuHavassE, Commander, R.N., 
Tor-na-Dee, Milltimber, Aberdeenshire. 
[The words were first used with a 
musical reference, the verb “‘tweedle”’ 
having much the same meaning as 
“twiddle” or “twitter’’ but being 
used especially of someone playing on 
a musical instrument. John Byrom 
gave them currency by applying the 
words to Handel and the Italian com- 
poser, Bononcini, in the epigram 
which he wrote on the feuds between 
the two men. It appeared in 1725. 
Some say that Signor Bononchini 
Compar’d to Handel's amere ninny ; 
Others aver, to him, that Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 
Strange! that such high dispute 
shou’d be 
'Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee.—ED. | 


RESTORATION OF A 
FAMOUS CLOCK 


~The recently completed restora- 
tion of the old one-handed clock in 
the tower of Coningsby church, 
Lincolnshire, a» project for which I 
acted as honorary adviser, is, I think, 
of more than usual interest in that, 
probably for the first 
time, the modern process 
of electric arc welding 
was employed to enable 
almost all the original 
parts to be retained. 


When the work of 
repairing the mechanism, 
which is of iron and con 
tained, as shown in one 
of my photographs, with- 
in a framework of wooden 
beams, was put in hand, 
it was discovered that 
most of the teeth on the 
wheels and pinions were 
very badly worn, and to 
make them good each 
was built up by electric 
welding and afterwards 
hand-shaped and 
smoothed to the correct 
form. So successful was 
this method that only 
one wheel and one pinion 
proved to be beyond re- 
pair. These were the 
locking wheel of the 
striking mechanism, and 
the pinion on the escape- 


SIR, 


THE ONE-HANDED CLOCK AT CONINGSBY, 
LINCOLNSHIRE, AND (right) THE MECHAN- 
ISM, RECENTLY RESTORED 


See letter: Restoration of a Famous Clock 


wheel spindle. The new locking wheel 
was flame-cut from mild steel plate, 
and the flange which forms the lock 
was attached to the side of the wheel 
by welding. 

A number of other parts which 
showed signs of wear were built up by 
welding them on to new metal and 
then re-shaping them. They included 
the warning and locking detents, or 
levers, of the striking mechanism, the 
hammer-lifting lever, and some of the 
frame bars themselves. These needed 
reinforcing, and welding enabled this 
to be done without the need for bolts 
and nuts, which would have spoilt the 
appearance of the clock from an 
antiquarian point of view. 

The part of the mechanism most 
in need of attention was the connect- 
ing rod which links pendulum and 
pallets. The wear here was the 
primary cause of the clock stopping, 
and this was corrected by welding in 
metal and then shaping the parts to 
their correct dimensions. 

The great dial, depicted in my 
other photograph, was cleaned down 
and re-painted, and while this was 
being done, an interesting discovery 
was made. The dial is painted on the 
stonework, and before the restoration 
was plain black and white. When the 
wall surface was being scraped, traces 
of original colour were found, and 
these were followed in the re-painting. 
The dial itself was white, with black 
Roman numerals, but the 
quarter- and half-hour di- 
visions, and the circular 
plate at the dial-centre 
were red and a ring of 


blue encircled the dial 
edge. The hand was 
black with a gold line 


along the stiffening rib 
down the middle. 

After restoration the 
clock worked well, and 
since its re-erection in 
the tower it has kept 
very good time, and fully 
justified the work ex- 
pended upon it.—T. R. 
Roptnson, 83, Rectory 
Lane, Tooting Common, 
S.W.A17. 


SHOOTING WITH 


DECOYS 
Si1r,—With reference to 
the letter on owls as 


decoys which appeared 
in your issue of June 18, 
may I point out that in 
Italy—and, I believe, in 





DENCE 


France also—the owl is in grea 
demand asa decoy for lark shooting ? 
In the former country this is done in 
November by means of a small owl 
on a cork stand at the top of a very 
flexible pole, more like a fishing-rod 
than the heavy pole depicted in the 
charming old print which accompanied 
the above-mentioned letter. The per 
son who works the contrivance by 
means of a string is much farthe1 
away from the owl and generally in a 
hide, or lying in a ditch. A hawk is 
sometimes used, but with less success, 
as a decoy, and in place of either ow! 
or hawk what gives very good results 
is the spfecchietto, or little mirror, 
a triangle of wood, studded with bits 
of glass, which, revolving on its axis 
by means of a string pulled by an 
assistant, constitutes an_ irresistibl« 
lure to the larks’ curiosity—to theit 


undoing. -The mirror actually pro 
vides more sporting shots, for the 


birds do not hover over it as they do 
over owl or hawk but sweep back 
and forth over the flashing glass. 
Although this kind of shooting does 
not, I feel, coincide with English ideas 
of sport, I must admit that the 
meadow larks make most delicious 
morsels !—PI1ERO SANTINI, Palazzo 
Borghese, Rome. 


NORWEGIAN BEER POTS 
From Lady Elton. 

S1r,—I was interested in the photo- 
graph of Norwegian beer pots in your 
issue of June 25. A relative of mine in 
Norway, who also saw the letter, tells 
me that he has an almost identical 
beer pot, and that it was made, about 
1720, from valbjerk, which he trans- 
lates as  sycamore-maple.—DEDI 
E.ton, Adderbury, near Banbury, 
Oxfordshire. 


BLACK MARAUDERS 
Sir,—While travelling by train 
through Lincolnshire the other day 
I was witness to some of the most 
thrilling aerobatics one could wish to 
see if they had not had such an 
unfortunate ending. 

As the train drew into a small 
siding two carrion crows flew from a 
near-by fence and almost simul- 
taneously a green plover flew overhead. 
The crows immediately gave chase, 
and the plover, undoubtedly a young 
bird but quite strong on the wing, did 
everything in its power to shake them 
off, but without any avail. 

One crow seemed to do most of 
the actual chasing while the other con 
centrated on heading the plover off 
whenever it tried to break away. 
After a few minutes the plover began 











to show signs of exhaustion. Its 
evasive action consisted of a series of 
ight” turns, but all the time it was 
being forced lower and lower until it 
as only about six feet above the 
round. Eventually one crow seized 
the plover by the wing, and both 
birds, locked together, fell into a field 
of oats. The second crow followed 
immediately, and I have no doubt that 
between them they soon dispatched 
the unfortunate plover.—G. A. 
McLouGuHLin, Flying Officer, 1110 
Marine Craft Unit, Immingham Dock, 
Lincolnshire. 


TO KEEP OUT STRAY 
ANIMALS 


Sir,—I enclose a snapshot of a 
curiously shaped entrance, one of 
several leading into the small gardens 
of a row of cottages in County Kerry. 
Presumably they are so constructed to 
prevent the various animals roaming 
the roads from trespassing on private 
property. The wooden gate, on the 





A COTTAGE GATE IN COUNTY 
KERRY 
See letter ; To Keep Out Stray Animals 


inside, can be securely closed, and 
would, of course, keep in the fowls, 
pigs and the small children of the 
owner’s family.—N. HEALD, County 
Kerry, Eire. 


A YORKSHIRE SHRINE 


Sir,— Recent correspondence  con- 
cerning a cave dwelling in Cheshire 
prompts me to send you this photo- 
graph of a wayside shrine hewn out of 
the rock above the River Nidd. at 
Knaresborough, Yorkshire, which has 
connections with the famous local 
hermit, St. Robert. 

The shrine is known as Crag 
Chapel, and was constructed in the 
early part of the 15th century by 
John the Mason, under licence from 
Henry IV, and the altar, colum.-s, and 
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A TREE IN CEYLON COVERED WITH THE GOSSAMER 

OF TREE-SPIDERS IN WHICH LOTEN’S SUN-BIRDS 

(Right) A FLEDGLING 

SUN-BIRD LOOKING OUT FROM ITS GOSSAMER NEST 
See letter: Birds that Nest in Spiders’ Webs 


OFTEN BUILD THEIR NESTS. 


groined roof have all been carved out 
of the limestone. Although many 
people have identified it as the scene 
of the exploits of St. Robert, his cave 
is some distance away, and the repre- 
sentation of an armed figure beside the 
door, popularly supposed to represent 
him, is really indicative of the fact 
that the shrine enjoyed the protection 
of the lord of the near-by castle. 
Occasional services are held in the 
chapel, but it is always open for 
inspection. — SYDNEY MooRHOUSE, 
Lyndale, Bolton-le-Sands, Lancashire. 


COLOUR SCHEMES IN 
THE GARDEN 


Sir,—It is unprofitable to argue at 
any length on matters of taste, but, 
having just read the interesting article 
by Mr. Haworth-Booth (May 28), 
Planning the Garden’s Colour Scheme, 
I feel I must register my belief that 
most of my fellow-painters would 
disagree with his dictum that pure 
colours go well only with other pure 
colours. If, as other passages would 
seem to indicate, the primary colours 
are meant, I can think of many cases 
where one or other of these goes well 
with certain mixed (or secondary and 
tertiary) hues and also of cases of 
primary colours where placed together 
producing an extremely harsh com- 
bination.—GERALD FF. METCALFE, 
Woodside, Albury, Guildford, Surrey. 


BIRDS THAT NEST IN 
SPIDERS’ WEBS 


Sir,—The sun-birds of Ceylon usually 
construct pear-shaped, hanging struc- 
tures in garden trees or wild shrubs, 
but the Loten’s sun-bird (Cyrtostomus 
Lotenius) seems to prefer placing its 
home in the masses of gossamer spun 
by tree-spiders (the erisidae), when- 








CRAG CHAPEL, KNARESBOROUGH, YORKSHIRE 
See letter: A Yorkshire Shrine 
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ever they are available 
on the jungle bushes. 
Inside the cobweb mass 
the bird presses out a 
more or less globular 
chamber for its two 
eggs, lining the bottom 
with soft cotton 
(vegetable down obtain- 
ed from the seeds of 
plants like Dvregea and 
Calotropis common in 
the jungles), and erect- 
ing the usual porch 
at the side. 

During my last 
Easter vacation I came 
across many a_ shrub 
which contained these 
tree-spiders’ nests which 
the Loten’s sun-birds 
had chosen as_ their 
building sites. As a gen- 
eral rule, they selected a 
cobweb-laden tree which 
stood apart from the 
others (so that they ; 
might keep a good watch for enemies 
lurking about), and the site, for 
obvious reasons, was chosen in close 
proximity to a pool of water, as 
illustrated in my first photograph. 

Careful examination of the nests 
revealed two types—though both, of 
course, were built of the same material. 
One, the more common, was vertical, 
the other horizontal. My other photo- 
graph shows a vertical nest, with a 
fledgling having its first peep at the 
world.—S. V. O. SoMANADER, Batti- 
caloa, Ceylon. 


A PLEA FOR JAYS AND 
MAGPIES 


S1r,—With regard to Lt.-Col. G. M. 
Prynne’s letter in your issue of July 2, 
advocating the destruction of jays, 
magpies and grey squirrels, and prog- 
nosticating the extermination of the 
smaller passerine birds should this 
“pest-slaughter’”’ not take place, 


may I present another view of the’ 


matter? 

On the grey squirrel I do not feel 
competent to express an opinion. In 
my own district, where it is extremely 
abundant, it seems to have had abso- 
lutely no effect on the numbers of small 
birds, although it has certainly com- 
mandeered a great many hollow trees 
formerly used by owls and stock-doves 
and rendered them useless for these 
birds by blocking every hole with its 
own dreys. 

As for the jay and magpie, our 
small birds have co-existed with these 
two species for thousands of years 
without man’s interference and with- 
out becoming exterminated. True, in 
some places jays and magpies have 
increased of recent years, but in most 
cases this apparent increase merely 
represents a return to normal numbers 
in areas where they had previously 
been killed off by man. Jays and 
magpies—like dozens of other species, 
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most of which are  protected— 
certainly at times take eggs and young 
birds, but in spring insects are their 
main. food and it is not normally until 
the caterpillar and cockchafer “crop”’ 
is over that the jay, or at least some 
individual jays, go bird-nesting in 
earnest. Being conspicuous and 
noisy, jays and magpies always give 
the impression of being relatively 
more numerous than is actually the 
case. I have travelled a fair amount 
about England in 1940 and since 1946, 
and I have nowhere seen either jays or 
magpies in numbers even equalling 
such birds as goldfinches or yellow- 
buntings, far less such really abundant 
birds as blackbirds, chaffinches, or 
rooks. A jay or magpie feeding on 
insects attracts no attention to its 
actions, but one taking or trying to 
take young birds is surrounded by a 
host of mobbing passerines. 


‘ 
dof 

Certainly the small birds nesting 
on Col. Prynne’s estate would appear 
to have been unlucky this year, but 
the vast numbers of juvenile small 
birds now on the wing in areas where 
jays and magpies are common is proof 
to any unbiassed person that such a 
high percentage of nesting losses is 
most unusual. Inasmall area of wood 
and scrub-land adjoining the Cooper’s 
Hill Training College near Englefield 
Green, where jays and magpies are 
numerous and at least two pairs of 
each have reared young this season, 
many nests of robins, chaffinches, 
blackcaps, garden-warblers, willow- 
warblers, chiffchaffs, spotted  fly- 
catchers and one each of bullfinch and 
pied wagtail were found, in all of which 
the young were successfully reared 
to flying age. In my own garden 
of half an acre with comparatively 
little cover a jay that searches it 
regularly found one hedge-sparrow’s 
nest and failed to find—or else failed 
to molest—two blackbirds’, two song- 





thrushes’, and a_ second hedge- 
sparrow’s. But for considerations of 
space I could give many similar 
instances. 


In July, 1946, I spent a few days 
at Dieppe and was delighted at the 
variety and abundance of small 
passerine birds there; yet jays were 
present in small numbers and the 
magpie in numbers unthinkable in 
Britain and displaying a tameness 
that plainly showed that it was little 
persecuted. 

Whether birds ever prevent a 
caterpillar plague—as distinct from 
battening on it once it has materialised 

-is a moot point, but in either case 
one jay will consume more caterpillars 
than two or three warblers. Once a 
caterpillar plague is in full swing it is 
usually the vast flocks of jackdaws and 
starlings that chiefly wreak havoc on it 
and, with the exception of a very few 
wood-nesting starlings, the young of 
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these two species are immune from 
attacks by jays or magpies. 

Of 24 jays examined (Food of 
Some British Birds, by R. Newstead), 
ten of which were killed in the height 
of the nesting season, none contained 
young birds and only two contained 
fragments of egg-shell, in one case in 
such a condition as to lead the author 
to conclude that it had been picked up 
as grit (probably for its lime content) 
after having hatched, and ten con- 
tained injurious insects. Of eight 
magpies, ‘five of which were killed 


in the nesting season, none contained 





THE “DIRY’’ WINDOW 


See letter: Exemption from Window Tax 


birds or eggs and contained 
injurious insects. 

As more land is built over, or 
thrown open to the public, many 
birds will undoubtedly decrease, but 
such species as blackbirds, robins and 
chaffinches, which are protected to 
some degree by sentiment and will 
nest in gardens, are quite safe. The 
jay and magpie, on the other hand, 
are denied such sanctuary, 
and their nests are among 
the easiest to find. 

Finally, although it 
is a small point, may I 
protest against such terms 
as “‘thief’’ and “pirate ”’ 
being applied to 
predatory birds or beasts? 
We—at least those of us 
who are not vegetarians 
eat the young of other 
mammals, after inflicting 
on them far more pain and 
suffering than the nestling 
killed by magpie or jay 
endures; surely it is the 
height of absurdity, or 
hypocrisy, to condemn on 
moral grounds a bird that 
eats the young of other 
birds. — DEREK GooDwIN, 
Toft, Monk’s Road, Virginia 
Water, Surrey. 

The view that mag- 
pies, jays and so on, are 
just “vermin” has _ been 
impressed on us by the 
game preserver until we 
are apt to forget there is 
another aspect of the mat- 
ter, a side ably presented 
by our correspondent. We 
must add that we have 
known birds of this species 
feast on the grubs and 
emerging flies of that grass- 
land pest the daddy-long- 
legs or crane fly until they 
were quite gorged. Major 
Jarvis writes on this subject 
on page 171.—Eb.} 


seven 
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ON A SOMERSET FARM 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph is of a 
building beside the road between 
Watchet and Minehead, Somerset. Is 
it unique or very unusual (I myself 
have seen no other similar) and what 
was it built for originally? The great 
solidity of construction (which, with 
the horizontal openings, gives a modi- 
fied block-house effect) suggests some- 
thing more permanent than _ the 
ordinary linhay, and I wonder whether 
the round or nearly round shape 
indicates a former cider-mill, operated 
by a_ horse walking 
roundabout. At present 
the building is used as a 
shelter for farm imple- 
ments. — J. D. U. W., 
Abingdon, Berkshire. 


EXEMPTION 
FROM WINDOW 
TAX 


S1r,—I enclose a photo- 
graph of a peculiar win- 
dow in the old dairy at 
Oakwell Hall, Birstall, 
Yorkshire. This window 
retains the splines for 
the drying of butter 
and cheese, and outside, 
above the middle light, 
is the original board 
bearing the word “‘Diry”’ 
to qualify it for exemp- 
tion from the window 
tax imposed in George 
III's reign. 

Charlotte Bronté 
brings this dairy into 
Shirley, in which Oak- 
well Hall figures as Field- 
head. —_G. BERNARD 
Woop, Leeds, Yorkshire. 


STOCKS AND 
WHIPPING- 
POSTS 
Sir,—Your  correspon- 
dent, Mrs. H. Rait Kerr 
may be interested to 
hear of stocks remairing 
in Surrey. They are to be seen at 
Abinger Shalford (18th century) 
and Alfold; all have been listed by 
the County Council as worthy of 
preservation. Those at Alfold have 
a whipping-post attached, but at 

Newdigate only the post remains. 
That stocks were of Saxon origin 

is suggested by an early drawing (Har. 

MS. 65). The first statutory mention 





TABLE NAPKIN MADE FOR THE WATERLOO 
BANQUET 


See letter: At the Waterloo Banquet 
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WHAT WAS THE PURPOSE OF THIS BUILDING ? 


See letter : On @ Somerset Farm 


of them occurs in the Second Statute 
of Labourers of 1350 (25 Ed. III, 


St. 2). Following the Black Death, 
workers were scarce and many 


labourers forsook their tedious calling, 
eventually becoming vagrants —to the 
serious danger of the public at large. 
Whipping was ordered as a punish- 
ment, and frequently a whipping-post 
formed one of the uprights of stocks. 

The Act of 1350 had enjoined that 
stocks (ceppes) should be made in 
every town before the Pentecost next 
ensuing. It must have been ill ob- 
served, however, since in 1376 we find 
the Commons praying Edward III 
that stocks should be erected in every 
village. Begging and vagrancy con- 
tinued, and Richard II ordered that 
stocks should always be kept in good 
condition. : Jusserand, in 
English Wayfaring Life in the Middle 
Ages, reproduces an illustration from 
an early 14th-century manuscript in 
the British Museum (10 E. iv. fol. 87), 
showing two persons in the stocks and 
a third abusing them. 

Enactments for the whipping of 
sturdy beggars, both male and female 
~and in many cases their children ! 
and for dealing with other petty mis- 
demeanours continue until the end of 
the 18th century, and, presumably, 

the use of the stocks was included. 
Stocks as a means of punishment 
fell into disuse, but are still legal 
to-day. The last stocks in London, 
those of St. Clement Danes, were 
removed in 1826, but the punishment 
was used in Colchester in 
1858, at Tavistock in 
1863, at Rugby in 1865, 
and at Newbury as late as 
1872, when a certain Mark 
Tuck was so treated for 
being drunk and disorderly 
in the parish church of that 


place.—Ronatp F. NEw- 
MAN, Fravondo, Surbiton, 
Surrey. 

AT THE 
WATERLOO 
BANQUET 

Str,—In a letter in your 


issue of February 13, en- 
titled A Waterloo Damask 
Tablecloth, I illustrated a 
piece of damask linen, 3 ft. 
8 ins. square, the property 
of the Duke of Wellington, 
which was made to com- 
memorate the Battle of 
Waterloo. On March 5 the 
Duke of Wellington wrote 
to CountTRY LIFE pointing 
out that the cloth in 
question was not a table- 
cloth, as I had stated, but a 
table napkin. He also 
observed that the table 
napkins used at the Water- 
loo Banquet, which are 
still preserved at Apsley 
House, are nearly the same 
size. ; 

Their actual measure- 
ments are 3 ft. 3ins. square, 
and there are no fewer 
than 17 dozen of them. 
They can be seen, in use, in 


the engraving of the Waterloo 
Banquet now hanging in the court 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in which the Wellington Collection 
is displayed. By the kind permission 
of the Duke of Wellington one of 
them is reproduced here. 

Waterloo and Trafalgar, with the 
other chief battles of the Napoleonic 
wars, are recorded on the magnificent 
linen damask tablecloth, seven yards 
long, woven at Lisburn to com- 
memorate George IV’s coronation on 
July 19, and his visit to Ireland on 


August 12, 1821. His Majesty the 
King has graciously lent from 
Buckingham Palace this tablecloth 


towards the furnishing of the Banquet- 
ing Room at the Royal Pavilion, 
Brighton, at the Regency Exhibition 
now being held there.—H. CLIFFORD 
SMITH, 25, Campden Grove, W.8. 


LONG-ESTABLISHED 
BEDS OF ASPARAGUS 


Sir, In your issue of May 7 I read 
a letter from a correspondent who 
referred to an asparagus bed that had 
been in continuous use for nearly 100 
years. To his question how long an 
asparagus bed willlast and still produce 
good results, you replied in an editorial 
note that twenty years is normally 
considered an exceptional age for a 
bed to run without replanting. 

Knowing that my father-in-law 
had an old asparagus bed in his garden 
at Leominster, I wrote to him. He 
replies : ““We have been in this house 
571% years. The asparagus beds were 
established and in good production 
when we came. They have never been 
replanted or had much feeding, only 
a good dressing of salt in the spring. 
This year we cut at the end of April 
and finished on June 13. We had two 
large bundles every week during that 
time, if not more.’’ 

This seems to confirm your 
original correspondent’s statement 
that asparagus beds can be productive 
for very long periods.—E. CouRTNEY 
GARDNER (Rev.), Witham Friary 
Vicarage, Frome, Somerset 


BIRD CASUALTIES ON 
THE ROADS 


S1r,—Each day I traverse a three-mile 


stretch of roadway which winds 
through the beautiful Shropshire 
countryside. During the first two 


weeks in June I noticed a remarkable 
increase in the number of fatal acci- 
dents, caused by heavy traffic, to wild 
bird and animal life. I therefore 
decided to take a seven-day census of 
the casualties involved, taking great 
care not to duplicate my records. At 
the end of the week my list included 
thirteen small birds (sparrows, finches, 
linnets, etc.), one magpie, four hedge- 
hogs and one rabbit. It is interesting 
to note that most of the fresh bodies 
were discovered during the early 
morning, which seems to suggest, par- 
ticularly in the case of the animals, 
that migration even during the hours 
of darkness is an extremely dangerous 
undertaking.—G. R. Swannick, Home- 
brook House, Hinstock, near Market 
Drayton, Shropshire. 
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HERE 1s Geautly... 
IN FINEST STAINLESS STEEL 
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FINEST STAINLESS STEEL 
TABLEWARE 


As Beautiful as old Silver 
and it will never tarnish 





























DECORATION AND FURNISHINGS 
FURNITURE AND LIGHTING 


Fashioned in finest Stainless Steel —in the ‘‘ Olde 


Hall ” tradition—this beautiful new Tea Set embodies Antique Furniture * Period Fittings * Damasks 
eit ‘dite to snnet easeees 16 eens end ceerenlaien Brocades, Satins, etc. * Cushions and Lampshades. 
So hygienic to use —so easy to keep clean and bright, Schemes for Contemporary Furnishing 





it is a boon in every home. We much regret that 


supplies are so limited just now. ( Ht by R 
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J. & J. WIGGIN LTD., 
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GEREEGORY & Co. 
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Maver 27, Bruton Street, Wit. creo Were 
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Qlompanionship 


THERE IS A CHARM and intimacy about the Finch designed ‘* Sussex ’’ Briquette 


fireplace which make it so much more than just a functional part of your room. 
Its rich tints revel in the reflections of sunny days, capturing them the more to 
cheer the room when shadows fall. Here are warmth and friendliness indeed, 
yet unobtrusively offered — helping so generously to make a comforting 


; companion of your fireside; to make your house your home! 


Get in touch with your local stockist or with Mr. Dongray of the Finch Fireplace Division. 
Write to the address below or ring him for quick attention at VALentine 3461, extension 2] 
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“BUILDING MATERIALS WITH SERVICE” 
B. FINCH & CO. LTD. 
BELVEDERE WORKS - BARKINGSIDE + ESSEX 


A petit point needlework panel of flowers with border. 
Signed Elizabeth Bindon, 1745. 


A fine pair of Irish cut crystal compotieres. 
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A CAR WITH A GREAT PAST 
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AND A GREAT FUTURE 











DUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP 
ELECTRIC MAGIGOAL FIRES A PRO 
So ~2 J ~c Q Jan_3e—r => London Showrooms & Export Division: 


Rootes Ltd. Devonshire House, Piccadilly. W.1 








“No other Tractor tyre 
really satisfies 


me now’ 








Deep traction bars angled for self-cleaning, 
each strongly braced by three supporting bars. 
The unique ‘centre bite’ transmits maximum 
drawbar- pull. The rubber dipped, friction- 
insulated cord body and rugged tread have 
tremendous toughness and long life. 





LARGE-SCALE 
EARTHMOVING 32220222 


EUCLID LOADERS—working in conjunction with 
EUCLID WAGONS—are ideal for large-scale 
earthmoving . . . the speediest and most economical 
method for all civil engineering projects. 
EUCLID LOADERS can handle almost any 
material, from loose sand to hard clay and shale, 
at a conveyor output of a ton a second, using a 
small number of disposal wagons. With a greater 
volume of transport, the impressive average figure 
of 700 tons an hour dumped can be comfortably 
exceeded. 
Operation of the EUCLID LOADER is both simple 
and economical, as the controls are so placed that 
only one operator is required for both tractor and 


LOADER. 
\ IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK. _ Illustrated literature and full details from the sole distributors : 


EST TODAY * STILL BETTER TOMORROW JOHN BLACKWOOD HODGE « “weg 


& Serv 
11, BERKELEY rh “LONDON, Ww.1. BLACkWooD HODG HODGE (Ireland) Ltd, HUNSBURY: NORTHAMPTON 
Telephone: Mayfair 9514. 201, PEARSE STREET, DUBLIN. Telephone: Northampton 5262. 
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conditions, and the weather, which is the 

decisive factor governing them, does not 
treat every area or even every property in the 
same area with strict impartiality, any intelli- 
gent anticipation of a shooting season must 
allow for exceptions to the general rule. For 
example, towards the end of May there was 
ample justification for the hope that for the first 
time since the war we should be able, when the 
time came, to include the word ‘‘bumper’”’ in 
our forecasts for the coming season, at any rate 
so far as partridges and pheasants were con- 
cerned. Thanks to mild conditions birds had 
wintered well; breeding stocks were healthy 
and adequate and in fine warm weather hens 
went down on full nests. 

But once again the English summer has 
blown those hopes sky-high. The weather 
throughout June was almost all we could have 
prayed it might not be. Cold searching winds, 
hail and thunderstorms, severe enough to cause 
sitting partridges to desert their nests, have not 
only reduced the potential output of the rising 
generation, but have also left legacies of pneu- 
monia and gapes among the parent stock in 
many instances. Not that there are no bright 
colours in the picture. But the prospects of 
a first-rate game year have receded in the last 
six weeks, and the best that can be hoped for 
seems to be a moderately good season with 
a few brilliant patches here and there. 


PB ‘conciti game welfare varies with local 


* * * 


News from the North, however, is generally 
better than in any year since 1939, although all 
reports agree that there is still a long road to 
travel before grouse shooting attains to anything 
like the pre-war standard. Undoubtedly the 
self-restraint of moor owners who, during the 
past three years, in order to conserve stocks, 
have either renounced shooting altogether, or 
merely indulged in a few days’ “dogging’’ to 
kill off old birds is bearing fruit. It seems 
probable that on many moors this policy will 
endure again this year, if for no better reason 
than that grouse in most areas are still scarce 
enough to warrant caution and render driving 
impracticable. Reports on the strength of 
coveys vary widely, from nine and ten (at the 
best) to three or four young birds, a difference 
which is accounted for by snow and wet during 
the nesting season in many areas and a deteriora- 
tion in the heather. Nowhere, however, is there 
mention of disease; nor apparently are the sheep 
tick or heather beetle causing any anxiety. 

Generally speaking, grouse wintered well; 
but, except in central Scotland, the nesting 
season coincided with a spell of bad weather. 
Large numbers of eggs were frosted, while 
snowstorms in April and May proved fatal to 
nesting birds in several districts, and continued 
cold wet weather when they were hatching off 
also caused infant mortality on a fairly heavy 
scale. Reports from several properties in widely 
separated areas confirm that, had it not been for 
these setbacks, the outlook would have been 
much more hopeful. 

Angus seems to have been as favoured as 
any Scottish county. From the Hunthill moors, 
which in days gone by have made grouse 
history, come reports of a 90 per cent. hatch 
and a general improvement on the last few 
years, but in Ayrshire the outlook on Rowallan 
and adjoining moors is poor to patchy, though 
better than in 1947, and much the same goes 
for Banffshire, where coveys, though scanty, 
are well forward and healthy. 

Perthshire reports are generally more 
optin.istic, though stress is everywhere laid on 
the fact that the general improvement is 
merely relative to a stock very much below the 
normal, The collective view is pretty aptly 
summarised in the words of the head keeper on 
the Drummond Castle moors: “If there had 
been a good stock of grouse it would have been 
a good year.” The nesting period was fine, 
heather is good, hatchings were early and 
averaged from 85-95 per cent. and the strength 
of coveys ranges from eight to ten birds, owing 
in large measure to the fact that in this area 
grouse escaped the severe weather which 
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characterised the incubating period in so many 
other districts. 

From Grandtully, on the moors where 
77 years ago the Maharajah Duleeph Singh made 
the record bag (which still endures) of 220 brace 
to his own gun in a day, there comes the most 
optimistic forecast of all. ‘‘The considerable 
increase of grouse,”’ it is said, ‘“‘should lead in 
another year to excellent results, with careful 
shooting this season.’’ On the Castle Menzies 
and Aberfeldy properties, prospects are equally 
encouraging, with coveys of seven to ten young 
birds, well grown, healthy and forward. 

In Aberdeenshire keepers are fairly hope- 
ful; here again the weather for the most part 
favoured nesting, but with some exceptions the 
outlook on Inverness-shire moors is patchy, while 
farther north in Sutherland and Ross-shire, as 
well as in Argyllshire, the snow, hail and 
thunderstorms of last April and May caused 
a good deal of nest desertions as well as destruc- 
tion of eggs and baby birds. There has been a 
fair demand for moors at around the pre-war 
average rental of £2 per brace, but, in contrast 
to the corresponding period after the 1914-18 
war, when American competition for grouse 
shooting sent rents rocketing to unprecedented 
levels, there are few, if any, enquiries from the 
other side of the Atlantic. Possibly the difficul- 
ties attendant on the staffing of shooting lodges 
nowadays has something to do with it, for the 
only alternative, that of accommodation in 
hotels, often inconveniently situated for shoot- 
ing, is not rendered any easier by the petrol 
restrictions. 


* * * 


Turning to low ground game, for the second 
successive year pheasants seem to have fared 
better than partridges. This is mainly due to 
the fact that an abundant stock left over from 
last year wintered well, and, nesting earlier, 
escaped the severe storms in the latter half of 
June, which hit the partridges in several areas 
so badly. News from Hampshire is generally 
good; in the Winchester-Stockbridge district 
hatchings are represented by an overall average 
of 85 per cent. From Hursley Park the outlook 
is reported as “fair,’’ and on the famous Grange 
property at Alresford hatchings of 95 per cent. 
and broods of twelve partridges and eight 
pheasants lend weight to the head keeper’s 
prophecy of a “‘very profitable season.’’ Here, 
however, a few cases of gapes have developed 
among pheasants, a similar outbreak of which 
is reported also from the I.C.I. game estate near 
the Wiltshire border. There, too, ‘‘the cold, 
wet, windy weather of the first fortnight of 
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June, coupled with later thunderstorms,’ to 
quote Captain H. B. Moser, “has done damage.”’ 
Per contra, not so far away, across the 
Wiltshire boundary, the keeper on the Wilton 
estates reports “partridge and pheasants are 
well above the average,”’ with broods of 14 and 
10 young birds respectively. In Kent and 
Sussex things are not so good. Pheasants have 
kept their end up, but there are a lot of barren 
partridges and the storms of June have not 
helped matters. As a case in point, on the 
Hever Castle property in Kent, where a 95 per 
cent. hatch of partridges and pheasants sug- 
gested a bright prospect, a terrific thunderstorm 
on June 14 brought down one inch of rain in 
one hour. Numbers of young birds were 
picked up drowned and the unsettled weather 
since has given rise to further anxiety. 

I have rather scanty news of the state of 
affairs in Dorset, Devon and Cornwall, but 
reports from East Anglia are highly encouraging, 
the average of Norfolk hatchings being from 
85-96 per cent. with young partridge broods up 
to fourteen birds and pheasants up to twelve. 
At Holkham, the head keeper, commenting on 
the ‘“‘huge stock of game”’ available for early 
nesting, in a “ perfect nesting season, ’’ describes 
prospects as “very good,” and at Elveden the 
condition of plenty of young birds is described 
as strong and healthy. Much the same can be 
said of Suffolk prospects, but in Lincolnshire 
and parts of Essex the outlook is put as “fair.” 

From Oxfordshire, Berkshire and Bucking- 
hamshire there come reports of early nesting 
and a fair hatch, but cold, wet weather has done 
some damage and the same applies to the 
Midlands generally, although Herefordshire 
prospects are said to be better than last year. 
In Nottinghamshire the partridge outlook is 
patchy. Pheasants hereabouts, as well as in 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire and Shropshire, 
have again done well, and from Cheshire and 
Lancashire comes news of 75-85 per cent. 
hatchings of partridges and broods of pheasants 
averaging six young birds. Reports from three 
widely separated properties in Yorkshire indi- 
cate that no more than a “fair’’ season is 
expected, and here again the heavy storms of 
late June are responsible. 

In several parts of the country the hay 
harvest has been exceptionally late, and although 
this may be advantageous in camouflaging 
nests on little shoots, wholly or in part un- 
keepered and therefore vermin ridden, it cuts 
both ways in adverse weather. For if the grass 
is flattened by thunder-rains the little birds 
newly hatched stand little chance of escaping 
drowning or suffocation, and such as do survive 


,almost inevitably succumb to chills or pneumonia. 


* * * 


A menace to preservation which has inten- 
sified considerably since I first drew attention 
to it in Country LIFE is the prevalence of 
vermin in general and foxes in particular in 
Government forests where, owing to the density 
of planting, both are virtually immune from 
interference. It is difficult enough to keep pace 
with vermin on average shoots, which for 
obvious reasons in these days are under- rather 
than over-staffed. But where dense forests 
march with well-stocked properties it lays an 
almost intolerable burden on those responsible 
for gamewelfare. In the words of the head keeper 
of one of the most famous shoots in England : 
“The constant menace of winged vermin and 
the raids of foxes are increasing in spite of all 
our efforts to stop them. So vast are the 
surrounding forests that there is no end to the 
threat to our birds.’”’ It should not be beyond 
the wit of man (or the Forestry Commissioners) 
to devise some alleviation of this nuisance, for, 
when all is said, game does make a valuable 
contribution to the national larder in these 
(five out of seven) meatless days. 

In conclusion may I thank the many 
friends, landowners and gamekeepers who have 
supplemented their answers to questionnaires 
with information and interesting letters about 
conditions up and down the country. Such 
reports, from men with years of observation 
and experience behind them, are most valuable. 
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INTRIGUES AROUND 
A THRONE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


OMMANDER GEORGE 
i. STITT’S A Prince of Arabia 

(Allen and Unwin, 2ls.) is a 
book of interest from two points of 
view. In the first place, it throws 
some revealing sidelights on the last 
years of the Ottoman Empire—from 
the days of “ Abdul the Damned”’ to 
the rise of Kemal Ataturk; and in the 
second place it draws a portrait— 
albeit one feels an imperfect portrait— 
of a remarkable personality. 

The Prince of Arabia here dealt 
with is the Emir Shereef Ali Haider, 
who died in 1935. The most revealing 
episode in the book, one which illus- 
trates clearly the Emir’s character and 
the world he lived in, happenéd when 


of Rome.’ The descendants of th: 
Prophet were many; competition for a 
position which carried not only honour 
but wealth was severe. There was a 
division between the House of Devi- 
Zeyd (to which Ali Haider belonged), 
and which claimed to be direct 
descendants of the Prophet, and the 
House of Devi-Aoun, said to be 
indirect. 

In fact, the last word as to the 
holding of this august position was 
with the Sultan of Turkey. He had 
deposed Ali Haider’s grandfather and 
set up a Grand Shereef of the rival 
house of Devi-Aoun. The grandfather 
was “‘retired’’ to Stamboul, where he 
lived in considerable splendour, and 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMA1 


A PRINCE OF ARABIA. By Commander George Stitt 
(Allen and Unwin, 2ls.) 


ETON MEDLEY. By B. J. W. Hill 
(Winchester Publications, 30s.) 
THE STRAIN OF HARMONY. By Bernard Martin 
(Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) 
ADAAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAAAAAAMAN 


Hussein and his sons joined Lawrence’s 
“revolt in the desert.’’ The Shereef 
Ali Haider was then in Constantinople. 
He was summoned by the Turkish 
Grand Vizier and offered the Emirate 
of Mecca, in the hope that he would be 
able to hold the Arabs of the Hedjaz 
to the Turkish cause. He accepted 
this task, and said : ‘“ Your Highness, 
I am amazed at the greatness and 
power of God. How strange it all is ! 
The fall of my own family and the rise 
of that of Devi-Aoun, to which 
Hussein belongs, was due entirely to 
Mahomet Ali. You are his grandson, 
and I am the great-grandson of the 
Shereef Ghalib he deposed. Now God 
has given you the opportunity to 
rectify and redeem the crime of your 
grandfather.’”’ 

In recording this episode, the 
Emir Ali Haider continues: ‘He 
seemed astonished at my remarks and 
for the moment he appeared somewhat 
taken aback. Then he merely said : 
‘Right will always triumph in the 
end.’”’ 

There you have it: the man of 
deep religious feeling, who saw the 
hand of God made manifest in the 
daily doings of men; and, confronting 
him, you see the man of the world who 
is “somewhat taken aback’”’ to hear 
spiritual things discussed as though 
they really mattered. Aftera moment 
he assents with the worn-out cliché 
that comes from the lips but not from 
the heart. 


A BELIEVER IN TRUTH 


Now the whole story of the Emir 
Ali Haider is the story of a believer in 
truth pitted against a world which 
veneered its essential faithlessness 
with the clichés of merely professed 
faith. The long historical background 
of his position was this. He was a 
Shereef, that is to say, a descendant 
of the Prophet. Of these shereefs, one 
held the supreme position of Shereef 
of Mecca, “and the venerable position 
of this descendant of the Prophet as 
custodian of the Holy Places,’’ says 
Commander Stitt, “invested him with 
a sanctity as great as that of any Pope 


there Ali Haider was born. The old 
man took a great interest in the boy, 
preferring him to his sons and other 
grandsons, and he let it be known that 
should the Devi-Zeyds again hold 
Mecca it should be in the person of this 
boy. 

All this could not be without 
interest to the Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
for the man who was at Mecca meant 
much, one way or the other, to the 
throne of Turkey; and so it came about 
that Ali Haider was brought up as a 
familiar of the court and was educated 
privately with the Sultan’s sons. He 
absorbed from his grandfather the 
notion that to be, some day, Shereef 
and Emir of Mecca was his birthright. 
But he was passed over till Hussein 
of the House of Devi-Aoun revolted 
against the Turkish throne, and then, 
as we have seen, he was sent to pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire. 


EMIR NO LONGER 


He wasn’t there long; but long 
enough to blast his hopes of worldly 
success; for, when peace came, the 
Allies hadn’t much use for an Arab 
who had remained faithful to Turkey ; 
and the Turks hadn’t much use for an 
Arab who might embarrass them in 
their efforts to come to terms with the 
Allies. He was relieved of the 
Emirate. 

He seems still to have thought 
that there was a chance of picking up 
one of the thrones that were being 
created in the new Arab kingdoms; 
but he was doomed to increasing dis- 
appointment, despondency and loss of 
worldly possessions. 

So much for the outer stqsy; but 
there is also the inner story of Ali 
Haider’s spiritual life. One feels that, 
excellently as Commander Stitt has 
sketched the rest of the matter, here 
he has only suggested depths without 
exploring them. ‘Descendant of the 
Prophet”’ is a title that one may hear 
with a singular lack of either enthus- 
iasm or excitement. To be an honour- 
able and God-fearing man is a greater 
matter. They are few, and here was 
one of them. A man who hated and 




















reproved his Sultan’s faults but was 
prepared, in an extremity, to serve 
his Sultan’s cause, seems to me more 
admirable than a Hussein, too wary 
to do the one and too slippery, under 
the temptation of gold, to do the other. 
It is not too much to say that, 
spiritually, Ali Haider towers above 
all the protagonists of the story here 
set forth. His combined strength and 
gentleness, his scholarship and 
humility, his generosity unchanged 
when he had much and when he had 
little : to have gained these seems to 
me more than to have gained an 
Emirate. All these, of course, are 
qualities decreasingly valued in the 
world, and the world is beginning to 
find out, and will continue to find out, 
what a dustbowl follows when these 
trees of lovely personality are 
uprooted. 


ETON, THEN AND NOW 


Mr. B. J. W. Hill’s Eton Medley 
(Winchester Publications, 30s.) is a 
companion book to Dr. E. D. Laborde’s 
Harrow School, recently reviewed here. 
Generally speaking, the two stories 
march on similar lines. They are 
stories of institutions, founded for the 
provision of free education, which in 
the course of the centuries developed 
into something altogether different 
from what the founders contemplated. 
So recently (comparatively) as in 1818, 
Goodall, the Provost of that day, 
appearing before a Parliamentary 
Committee on the Education of the 
Poor (an odd body to take Eton within 
its purview!) ‘‘had the effrontery 
to state that the Head Master never 
claimed or demanded any fees for 
tuition, but merely accepted the 
money from parents.’ 

Mr. Hill has given us a good book 
which, like its Harrow companion, is 
superbly illustrated. Here, as at 
Harrow, we have the old story of 
turbulent youth slowly settling down 
to decorous maturity. In these days, 
when a schoolmaster may find himself 
up before the beak if he uses a cane, 
it is an eye-opener to learn of the 
slaughter on the playing-fields of Eton. 
Keate, the celebrated flagellator, was 
not alone; and, reading of the riotous 
and rebellious hordes they had to 
handle, one is_ hardly — surprised. 
Gray’s “‘little victims’’ seem to have 
had a good deal of kick and pep. They 
were as capable as a modern trade 
unionist of organising an impressive 
demonstration in support of a fellow. 
There was an occasion in the 18th 
century when 160 boys, objecting to 
the flogging of one boy, “resolved to 
march off to Maidenhead, where they 
spent the night in Marsh’s Inn.’’ The 
rebellion broke down, as such things 
do; but a few of the bolder spirits took 
themselves off to their homes. Among 
them was the son of the Marquess of 
Granby. The Marquess took the boy 
to the theatre, with the disquieting 
remark : “‘ You shall go there to-night 
for your pleasure, and to-morrow you 
shall return to Dr. Foster and be 
flogged for mine.’’ With masters and 
parents thus in league, rebels had small 
hope. They had to resign themselves 
to the small mercies of such men as 
Dr. Heath, ‘“‘ who became Head Master 
in 1792 and is said to have flogged 
seventy boys one after the other, 
delivering ten strokes apiece, and 
exercising himself so violently that 
‘he was laid up with aches and pains 
for more than a week.’”’ 


FIVE YEARS’ COST £1,300 


All this ancient history is of 
interest, but there is a matter of more 
moment : that is, the future of Eton 
in these revolutionary days. Here 
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Mr. Hill necessarily speaks with 
caution, but he is able to tell us that 
the demand for places in the school 
remains embarrassingly high. “Lists 
are full, overfull, for thirteen years 
ahead.’’ It is possible now to pay 
down a lump sum to cover the whole 
ofa boy’s time at the school. ‘‘ Viewed 
in relation to present prices, £1,300 for 
five years’ education does not seem 
quite so formidable; at the time of 
writing, eight-year-old motor-cars 
costing £600 when new are regularly 
being offered, and presumably bought, 
for about the same sum as it costs to 
keep a boy for five years at Eton. 
Which of these two is the better invest- 
ment is a matter for individual 
decision.’”’ Change there must be, as 
change there has been, all along the 
line of the school’s history; but it is 
Mr. Hill’s hope that the change “will 
emanate from within rather than be 
arbitrarily dictated from without.” 
He approves of Cobbett’s cryptic 
saying : ‘““We want great alterations, 
but nothing new.” 


CHINA THROUGH THE 
CENTURIES 

The East and Eastern similes 
seem to have flown to the heatd of the 
publishers of The Strain of Harmony, 
by Bernard Martin (Heinemann, 
10s. 6d.). The book contains 17 short 
pieces about men and women of China, 
from remote times till now; and we are 
told that ‘‘each is a piece of exquisite 
jade, carved with affectionate sim- 
plicity by an author in love with his 
art. ... They make a necklace which 
shines with all the wonder and glory 
of all Chinese history and thought.”’ 

I shouldn’t put it so high as that : 
they are simple pieces, artfully unpre- 
tentious, and the subjects range from 
characters probably mythical to 
moderns like Sun Yat-sen and Chiang 
Kai-shek. They skim the surface and 
are to be heartily commended to those 
who want the earliest introduction to 
a hitherto unknown matter. After all, 
“the wonder and glory of all Chinese 
history and thought”’ is a pretty steep 
order. 

The Emperor Yao, a man of pre- 
history, with whom the book begins, 
does not seem to have been so wise as 
he is here represented to be. He was 
troubled by the climatic disasters 
falling upon his people. 
burst their banks . . . and carried off 
the top soil of the fields.” One of 
Yao’s remedies was to burn down 
forests ‘‘ to increase the area for crops.” 
Yao is said to have lived (if he lived 
at all) about two and a half centuries 
before Christ. So this is one of the 
earliest accounts I know of that fatal 
deforestation whose evils are afflicting 
China, and all the world, to-day. The 
depressing thing is that from Yao’s 
time up to the settlement of America 
men have persisted in their singular 
delusions. 


“The rivers 


,™ 


WILD LIFE IN THE 
GRAMPIANS 


R. Richard Perry’s well illustrated 
In the High Grampians (Lindsay 
Drummond, 15s.) is an interesting and 
valuable contribution to the natural 
history of the Highlands of Scotland. 
It is largely the fruit of observations 
made daily in the area of pine forests, 
glens and mountains between the 
Monadhliath Mountains, Speyside and 
the Cairngorm Hills from the spring of 
1944 to the spring of 1946 and deals 
with almost every branch of the fauna 
and flora of the district from deer and 
eagles to the delicate star saxifrage of 
the high places. The list of Gaelic 
place-names with their English equiva- 
lents helps to capture the spirit of this 
romantic region. J. K.A. 
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“The Bream .. . loves 
best to live in ponds, 
and where, if he likes 
the water and air, he 
will grow not only to 
be very large, but as 
fat as a hog.”’ 


‘The Compleat 
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Chap. X. 
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This Nylon monofilament does not deteriorate in 
storage and may even be put away wet. In water, it 
does not become sleazy, and is not easily seen. 
Furthermore, it is inexpensive. 


*LURON’” is stocked by your fishing tackle 
dealer in 10-yard and |10-yard lengths. Ask him 
for the booklet ‘Nylon Monofilament for Angling.’ 
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Fok FURROWS. cut through heavy 
loam to a width of 11 in. and a 
depth of 8 in.—a typical achievement 
of the new Fowler Diesel Crawler 
Mark V F. 

Thorough tests have shown that the 
Mark V F can also steadily and con- 
tinuously pull: a 2-furrow deep-digger 
plough, set to a width of 17 in. anda 
depth of 14 in. working in clay: or a 
13-rine Cultivator, set to a depth of 6 in. 
and working in heavy loam. 

Price £1060 ex Works. Write for Illustrated 
Brochure to John Fowler & Co. (Leeds) Ltd., 
Leeds, 10. Tel. Leeds 30731 or get in touch with 
your Local Distributor. 
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A PRODUCT OF THE MARSHALLORGANIZATION 


ALL-sritisH Crawler Tractor: 40-h.p. 
at belt, at 750 r.p.m., with correspond- 
ing drawbar pull; fuel consumption, in 
normal conditions,a gallon to an hour’s 
ploughing; single-cylinder engine (as in 
the famous Field-Marshall tractor), 
with only three prime moving parts; 
exclusive track stabiliser eliminating 
“toe-in’’ and “‘toe-out’’; power deliver- 
ed at all times equally to both tracks, 
giving new manceuvrability. 


































All the amazing advantages 
of the Danarm Junior petrol saw—the 
speed, the ease of handling, the light- 
ness, the tremendous saving in man-hours and wage 
bills—are found in the new Danarm Junior Electric 
Power Saw. Now you just switch on and saw on without 
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GRASS 
DRIER 


The Kennedy & Kempe Grass 


Drier is designed to give an 

average output of 2-5 cwts. of 

Dried Grass per hour, depending 

on initial moisture of the Wet 
Grass. 








No building required. Oil Fired. 
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on application. 
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FARMING NOTES 


WILD 


HERE are more wild oats grow- 
| ing in the corn crops this year 
than I remember seeing before. 
Wild oats stand out by a head over the 
wheat and unfortunately they often 
come to maturity and shed their seed 
before the crop is harvested. Why 
should there be more wild oats this 
year? Some people will say it is 
because we are now growing corn 
crops too quickly in succession with- 
out enough cleaning crops intervening. 
But in fact the total corn acreage is 
not as high as it was at the end of the 
war, and we are growing more potatoes 
this year than ever before. It may be 
that the hot summer of last year 
encouraged more of the wild oats to 
ripen early and shed before the grain 
crops were harvested, and we are now 
seeing the result of this. I am told 
that the best way to check the spread 
of wild oats is to avoid autumn plough- 
ing on ground that is infested and 
merely to put in the cultivator and 
disc harrows. It would be interesting 
to know the experience of others who 
have to deal with this unsightly weed 
on their corn land. In Essex last week 
I thought the corn looked well. It 
obviously needed more sun, but the 
colour was better than I have seen in 
some sunless summers before harvest. 
The potatoes, too, look well and the 
tubers are beginning to form nicely. 
The target reduction in the potato 
acreage for England and Wales for 
next year is 13,740 acres, not 450,000 
acres, as I stated in my notes on 
July 2. We are still expected to 
grow 1,001,100 acres. 





Pigs and Poultry 


AN official announcement is 
promised soon on the revision of 
the feeding-stuffs rationing scheme. 
First consideration is to be given to 
farmers who are not at present entitled 
to a basic ration for their pigs and 
poultry because they were not in this 
line of business in 1939. This is only 
part of the problem. From the stand- 
point of the housewife who wants more 
bacon and eggs it would be preferable 
to allocate at least some of the 
increased supplies of feeding-stuffs to 
those farmers who undertake to pro- 
duce more for the bacon factories and 
egg-packing stations. All through the 
time of the rationing scheme dairy 
farmers have been allocated coupons 
on the basis of their milk sales two 
months previously. This arrangement 
causes some difficulties occasionally, 
but it does ensure that supplies of 
feeding-stuffs go mainly to those herds 
which are producing most for the 
general consumer. We all hope the 
day is not far distant when the ration- 
ing of feeding-stuffs can be eased con- 
siderably and then abolished. In the 
meantime it seems only sound com- 
monsense to allow extra feeding-stuffs 
where they will do most good to the 
consumer. 


Newcomers to Farming 


SERVICE man who has tried to 

fit himself into the Government’s 
training course in farming makes some 
pertinent comments on my note about 
newcomers to farming which appeared 
on July 2. First of all there is the 
problem of accommodation. Most of 
those who were in the Services from 
the beginning of the war are married 
by now and they have to find some- 
where for their wives and children to 
live. Having found a suitable farmer 
to take them for training the chances 
of finding suitable accommodation in 
that district, within cycling distance 
of the farm, are poor. This man tells 
me that he has been willing to pay a 
good price for a small cottage but still 
he has had no success. “If by some 
rare combination of circumstances the 
farmer himself had a vacant cottage he 
would have to possess unusual philan- 





OATS 


thropic propensities to offer it to you 
an unskilled trainee, rather than to a 
skilled tractor driver or cowman.” 
Then my correspondent describes his 
experience when he applied to the 
officials of county agricultural execu- 
tive committees with a request that 
he might be allowed to join this 
scheme and be recommended to a suit- 
able farmer. After being put through 
some discouraging questioning, which 
did not deter him from persisting in, 
his ambition to be a farmer, he was 
told of three farmers to whom he could 
apply for training with official appro- 
val. One, he says, was an industrialist 
who farmed quite happily at a loss, 
one was a broken-down farmer slightly 
tipsy when interviewed, and the third 
had never heard of the scheme, had all 
the labour he wanted, and had no 
intention of being bothered with a 
pupil. He comments: “No reliability 
whatsoever can be placed on com- 
mittee recommendations,’”’ and he asks 
me if I can tell him of a dairy farmer, 
interested in breeding and up-grading, 
farming 100-200 acres, progressive in 
mind and method, whose living is 
farming and who is making a financial 
success of his farm. Where is this 
paragon of virtue? 


“Suit-Case’’ Farmers 


hare is one type of farmer we do 
not have in this country, the “ suit- 
case’ farmer, who is a recognised 
American type. Mr. M. L. Wilson 
described him to the International 
Conference of Agricultural Economists 
in these words: “This _ suit-case 
farmer sees his land for only a few 
weeks in the year. In some of the 
southern great plains regions he comes 
out late in the summer just in time to 
hurry his tractors into the single com- 
bined operation of ploughing, harrow- 
ing, and seeding the winter wheat, 
and then he is gone before the dust 
clears from his gang. The following 
June he rushes out from town again, 
picks up a few itinerant hands, greases 
his tractors, sets the combines going, 
and has quickly gone once more. His 
farmer’s thoughts are directed largely 
to counting costs, cutting expenses, 
watching the market, wondering when 
to unload. He may operate a garage, 
a store, a restaurant through most of 
the year, or if he is lucky he may live 
the whole year on the profit from his 
single crop. He has few or no buildings 
on his land, his house and family are 
in the city, and he is therefore inclined 
to oppose taxation for schools, roads 
and other public improvements in the 
locality where his agricultural business 
is located.”’ 


Pedigree Cattle Exports 


N the past six months export 

licences have been given for 1,207 
cattle, and it is worth noting where 
these animals have gone. Soviet 
Russia has taken 291, Argentina 232, 
Eire 155, Canada 140, Kenya 107, 
United States 94, and South Africa 64. 
Other countries have taken very few— 
for instance, Australia only 25 and 
New Zealand 24. It is satisfactory 
that Argentina is still buying pedigree 
cattle from us, but I doubt whether 
all these animals were of the beef 
breeds. The United States and Can- 
ada are making their mark in South 
America, sending some useful Hereford 
bulls. Nowadays the demand from 
South American countries is for well- 
bred dairy cattle as well as the beef 
types which we formerly supplied. 
Mr. Tom Williams has stated his 
opinion that the rate of pedigree cattle 
exports from this country should not 
worry anyone as we still have a very 
large number of high quality pedigree 
cattle. He says, ‘We can well afford 
to export them as well as keep them 
at home.” 

CINCINNATUS. 
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PRICES FALLING, 
BUT NO SLUMP 


set in in the real estate market 

are not justified. True, there has 
been a fall in the prices of certain 
types of property within the last few 
months, but any such tendency repre- 
sents little more than a return to 
normal high prices from the inflated 
and fictitious figures engendered by 
the post-war temporary affluence. 
Plainly such prices could not be main- 
tained indefinitely, and now, with 
money in increasingly short supply, 
buyers are more discriminating. The 
depressed state of the Stock Market in 
particular has exercised a salutory 
effect, since in order to purchase real 
estate it is necessary for the average 
prospective buyer to realise securities, 
and obviously he is unwilling to sell at 
the bottom of one market in order to 
re-invest at the top of another. In this 
connection it may be of interest to 
record that a lady who bought a house 
two years ago for £11,000 and recently 
sold it for £9,000 expressed consider- 
able satisfaction over the deal; she 
would, she said, have lost more than 
£2,000 had she left the money 
invested. 


( \ UGGESTIONS that a slump has 


GOOD PROPERTIES HOLD 
VALUE 


OOD modern and period proper- 

ties hold to their value, and agents 
are still getting offers well above the 
advertised price of sale. Only the 
other day one of the leading estate 
agents in London received two 
separate offers of £22,000 and £21,000 
for a country property for which the 
owner was asking £18,000. Agricul- 
tural estates are fetching high prices at 
auctions all over the country where, 
as reported recently in these columns, 
the buyers are often large investment 
corporations. Businessmen, too, are 
still finding an outlet for capital in the 
purchase of good farm land and are 
prepared to pay high prices. 


DEMAND FOR MARKET 
GARDENS 


Fgh ict type of property that 
continues to demand high prices 
is the smaller country estate suitable 
for development as a market garden. 
The demand for such properties has 
been a noticeable feature of the post- 
war real estate market, and competi- 
tion is now at its peak. Nor is the 
reason far to seek. A steadily increas- 
ing number of people with private 
means derived from investments, who 
were in business before the war, soon 
found that the incidence of taxation 
and the high cost of living meant that 
they received a poor net return for 
long hours spent in city offices. Find- 
ing little or no inducement to continue 
their pre-war careers, they decided to 
live in the country and try their hand 
at fruit-growing or farming on a small 
scale. Those who got in early were 
able to buy comparatively cheaply, 
but many have followed their example 
and increasing competition has meant 
a sharp rise in prices. 

The fall in the value of real estate, 
where it has occurred, is most notice- 
able in the case of poorer-type and 
war-damaged properties with a big 
upkeep. Cumbersome Victorian houses, 
in town and country, no longer 
evoke competition owing to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining, and the expense of 
maintaining, staffs to run them, and 
ornate and laboriously planned gar- 
dens demanding the services of two or 
three gardeners make little appeal. 
But these are isolated weaknesses in 
the market, and by no stretch of the 
imagination can be construed as 
presaging a wholesale drop of prices 
within any reasonable period. 


THE REAL ESTATE 
PROFESSIONS 

UMEROUS professions are associ- 

ated with real estate, of which 
the technical advisers, consisting of 
valuers and estate agents are the most 
directly concerned. That both pro- 
fessions are attracting an _ ever- 
increasing number of entrants is borne 
out by statistics. For example, in 
1869, the Royal Institution of Char- 
tered Surveyors (to give it the name 
conferred upon it this year) consisted 
of two students and 200 other mem- 
bers; in 1890 there were 1,617 mem- 
bers, of whom 123 were students; in 
1940 the membership had risen to 
9,297; and to-day the 14,436 members 
on the roll represents an increase of 
844 within the last twelve months of 
which 586 are students. The Auc- 
tioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute 
boasts of 7,000 members, and both 
bodies have outgrown the accommoda- 
tion at their headquarters. One day, 
perhaps, there may be a new building 
to accommodate the two _ bodies 
separately, together with the College 
of Estate Management, the Chartered 
Land Agents’ Society and other well- 
established societies that embody a 
large number of qualified auctioneers. 


FLUCTUATING RENTAL 
VALUES 


REPORT issued by the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture for Scotland, 
embracing 150 estates comprising 
1,800 farms, records an increase of 
3.7 per cent. in the rents of “tenant”’ 
farms in the years 1939-46. On “con- 
tract’’ rented farms the increase was 
2.7 per cent. Hill farms, let at less 
than 5s. an acre, fell by 11 per cent., 
and arable and dairy holdings in- 
creased by more than 12 per cent. 


ROMNEY’S HOUSE SOLD 
OMNEY’S House on Hollybush 
Hill, Hampstead, has been sold 
privately for approximately £10,000. 
The property was offered for auction 
two years ago, but at that time no one 
was prepared to offer even £5,000 for 
it and it was withdrawn. Its interest 
is by no means confined to its having 
been the home of one of the greatest 
of English painters, for structurally 
it was a most unusual edifice (see 

CounTrRY LIFE of August 16, 1946). 


CITY GROUNDJRENT—£200,000 


HE freehold ground rent of Fen- 

ton’ House, Fenchurch Street, 
E.C.3, has been sold. The purchase 
price was not disclosed, but is under- 
stood to be in the neighbourhood of 
£200,000. The property, which com- 
prises a modern office building of 
approximately 45,000 square feet, the 
ground rent of which is £6,750 a year, 
was sold by Messrs. Lofts and Warner 
to a client of Messrs. Jones Lang 
Wootton and Sons. 


FURNITURE FETCHES £12,000 
HOSE interested in antique furni- 
ture and objets d’art may like to 

have some details of the prices realised 

at Messrs. H. B. Baverstock and Sons’ 
five-day sale of the contents of 

Enton Lodge, Witley, Surrey. Alto- 

gether 1,850 lots were submitted, 

yielding a total of more than £12,000. 

Prices paid included £425 for a set of 

Hepplewhite armchairs; £320 for a 

Feraghan carpet; £230 for a Conti- 

nental chiming clock; £220 for a 

Steinway grand piano; £155 for a set 

of 12 mahogany dining-chairs; £110, 

£90 and £85 for mahogany break- 
front wardrobes; £97 10s. for a Shera- 
ton secretaire bookcase; and £95 for 
an Adam library table. 
PROCURATOR. 
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The **ALLEN’”’ 
The WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR SCYTHE 


The ‘“‘ALLEN ” Scythe of 1934 




























First Self-Propelled 
Motor - Scythe in 
the field then, and 
foremost ever since. 


The Modern ‘*‘ALLEN” Scythe 


“Allen ’’ Scythes have been 
improved upon again and 
again, resulting in our 
present up to date Model ‘T’ 
machine. 


For rapid and economical cutting of all kinds of rough growths, 
weeds, matted and tangled vegetation, grass, bracken, etc. 


USEFUL ATTACHMENTS can be supplied for use with this 
machine: Spraying Pump, Hedge Trimmer, Light Hoe, Tank 
Trailer, etc. 


BRITISH CONSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT 


JOHN ALLEN &SONS (oxForD) LTD. 


COWLEY, OXFORD, ENGLAND 





You will only get the best 
performance from your Mc- 
Cormick or Deering Binder 
this harvest—provided you fit 
the genuine I.H. parts! No 
machine is better than its 
components, so always insist 
on genuine I.H. canvases, 
slats, rollers, knives and other 
working parts. Nowhere can 
the same quality be obtained 
or equalled for the 
price paid. 

Your nearest I.H. 
dealer stocks genuine 
I.H. parts. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., OF GREAT BRITAIN, LTD. 
LONDON DONCASTER LIVERPOOL. 
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length; the full skirts are pleated or gored with the 
hips kept slim and the hemline moderately wide. 
Collars are becoming high and shawl-like again, and 
the clothes on the whole are much more dressy. When 
you get into a car you have to pick up your skirts—no 
more heroines who skip into a taxi ! 

The hemline, indeed, will be the great source of 
worry. The longer skirts do require a petticoat that 
is constructed in the same way, and the time has 
arrived for constant readjustments and tucks inset 
here and there above the flounces, so that the petticoat 
is exactly the right length and never dips below the 
skirt, which is hideous. The waist petticoats that are 
flat about the waistline are best for all but the very 
slim girls. The White House are making theirs in 
gored sections and setting on the flounces at the 
bottom with tiny bows of baby ribbon. They are 
(Continued on page 198) 
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Dog-tooth check raglan coat in the identical viola purple and 

chocolate brown of the dice check suit. Both tweeds have the soft 

texture necessary for the fluid lines of the autumn silhouette. 
Jaeger 


e+ 


pending in Mayfair and Paris. After such a drastic change 
in line as we have witnessed during the past six months, it is 
unlikely, however, that there will be many sensations, as the time 
has come to stabilise. All signs, indeed, point to a modified 
version of the New Look for autumn with excursions in two 
directions—one, the Empire line, which has made a tentative 
appearance for evening; the other, the slender skirt plus a dropped 
waistline and cloche hat, which is likely to emanate from the desire 
to have a long skirt without a swirling hemline. But, as the 
summer has shown, the eccentric fashions are still accepted only 
by the few who like to live in a state of semi-fancy dress, and the 
bulk of the women prefer to keep to a line that is comfortable to 
wear and, at the same time, easy to look at. The fresh beginning 
to fashion given this year has been exciting and stimulating after 
the drabness of the war years, and also quite logical. After so 
many uniforms, something completely feminine was instinctively 
desired and the new styles have caught on in consequence. 
The wholesale collections have now been shown to buyers 
from all over the country, who have made their choice, and the 
orders are being completed in the workrooms and factories for 
delivery in the early autumn. The clothes that we have been 
shown are delightful; the silhouette is all fluid curves and easy to 
wear. Shoulder padding has been left out of many of the clothes 
entirely and when it does appear, usually on the dresses, it takes 
the form of a round, flat pad. This prevents any ledge or angular 
effects, but it does give a certain trimness to the shoulders which is 
becoming to the many women who have not a broad shoulderline 
naturally. Skirts are tubular in many instances, always'mid-calf- 


Pi penaing is in the melting-pot once more with collections 
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Spectator give this smart shepherd check coat in a mixture of stone, 
grey and brown, a shawl collar and brown leather buttons and belt 
picking up the deepest tone. Both berets from Scotts 
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whoever she is, she makes as 
pretty a picture as any listed 
in her catalogue ! 


Detachable frothy bib — coupon 
free — buttons through on to 
jacket buttons. The two-tiered 
back effect is achieved by jacket 
peplum topping the peplum on 
skirt. In Worsted Crepe. 


Look for the HERSHELLE label. 











Made by W. O. PEAKE LTD., Wholesale and Export. 

























Anny Blatt— 
outstanding Paris 
designer—brings a 
new note to knitted 
wear with her 
inspiring autumn 
models. 


This lovely Dress 
is knitted by hand 
in Scotland in any 
size or colour. It 
takes about eight 
weeks to make but 
it’s worth waiting 
jor £23.4.3 
II coupons 


‘ Knit-wear Salon, 


\ \ Ground Floor. 
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making them in nylon taffeta, in satin with a real 
lace flounce and a camisole to match, encrusted 
with real lace. They also show enchanting 
white cottons with a broderie anglaise flounce 
set on to the petticoat with tiny pale pink bows 
for decoration, and pale peach taffetas with a 
deep flounce of black Chantilly lace for evening 
which has an Edwardian “‘frou-frou”’ to it. 


HE New Look has accomplished a revolu- 

tion in underwear—the days of the skimpy 
silk slips have gone. All the shops are showing 
minute elastic or boned corsets that are laced 
or fasten with a busk. These are for the full- 
skirted dresses; for the sleek dresses the stream- 
lined belts are best and they are available now 
in a bewildering variety of fabrics—nylon 
meshes woven with elastic, lustrous satins and 
laces with a two-way stretch. Some really 
glamorous négligés are being concocted in satin 
and velvet with wide sweeping skirts and simple 
tops. The broché satins and brocades in pale 
colours are used for these exquisite garments, 
which are far removed from the tailored house- 
coat-cum-dinner dress—another manifestation 
of the ostracism of the masculine in fashion. For 
taking on holiday, the White House are showing 
the same shape in a dice check rayon which is 
very fresh-looking and does not crush. 

Hairdressers report that women are having 
their hair cut shorter and then adding a knot 
at night or when the hat requires it. There are 
vague mutterings in the air of a return to the 
shingle with the hair pulled right over the ears 
and curled over the cheek, but this has made no 
headway at all in London at present. It is not 
so attractive as a short curled coiffure with the 
ears showing. M. Steiner is selling curled 


(Right) Yellow and brown herring-bone 

tweed dress with canvas-lined hip yoke that 

stands away from the figure, and a bodice 

that buttons between roll collars. 
Frederick Starke 
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fringes which are added when one wants. While 
felt berets in all shapes and sizes are being shown 
for Scotland and holiday travel, the first 
millinery is being created for the fashion fort- 
night which is starting in London next week. 
Crowns are getting larger and rounder, set on 
small round brims ready for the shorter hair 
styles. 

All hats seem feathered. M. Thaarup is 
talking about an early Gloria Swanson 
line, and making his round-crowned hats in 
muted tones of mushroom and olive and sage 
greens with the brims lined with a dark 
velvet—most becoming. Fluffy plumes and 
birds spring up from the crowns in front and the 
hats are worn straight on top of the head and 
look very new. He is also making large berets 
with a curving sweep away from the forehead 
and some attractive round, squashy berets 
which tie on with tulle under the chin. The hats 
for his wholesale collection, designed primarily 
for young people, are ready for the autumn. In 
this range, at prices round £3-£4, he has 
included, this time, hats for the older woman, 
as the demand has been great. The hats are all 
close-fitting, small or medium size, with crowns 
that fit them on to the head, and there are 
bonnets, berets and toques. A charming large 
beret has small fans of feather tips at either side 
under the curve. This is a hat which an older 
woman would find very becoming. A version 
of the Breton for a girl has a pom-pom on the 
crown made of stranded felt of another colour 
and is a very gay little hat. 

It seems to be a case of you can wear what- 
ever hat suits you best, provided it is not a doll’s 
hat perched forward, which is right out of the 
fashion story. At the races in Paris women 
displayed felts with an east-to-west movement, 
hats that looked as if they had been folded back, 
and then again back and front, so that they 
rested over the head from ear to ear. This line 
is good with a wide hem, but with a tight hem it 
looks peculiar. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 








The 
World’s 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
(in a_ closed envelope) 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


“Crossword No. 963, 
London, W.C.2,” 


must reach 


CROSSWORD No. 963 : 


Solutions 10. 
Country Lure, 
not later than the 11 


first post on the morning of Wednesday, July 28, 1948. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 





Best-Known 


EMBROCATION 


Enjoying universal favour for 
over a hundred years, Elliman’s 
continues to grow in popularity, 
and is undoubtedly the World’s 
best-known Embrocation. It 
has been used and trusted by 
generations of sufferers from 


RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO 
SCIATICA STIFFNESS Etc. 
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Name 








ACROSS 
Bird part, all insect (11) 
“O my prophetic soul! my ——!” 
—Shakespeare (5) 

Firm negative to an application for accom- 

modation, perhaps (4, 7) 

Of daily consumption (5) 

12 and 15. They should be useful in making 
pointed remarks (5, 5) 

17 and 18. Within the main belt, so to speak (7) 

19. Wet season in the tropics (5) 

21. ‘“‘And the ——’s kick and the wind’s song and 
the white sail’s shaking.’”’-—Masefield (5) 

22. His was an ideal republic (5) 

23. Set someone running for fruit (5) 

26 and 27. Trampled under foot (7) 

28. It often causes soreness (5) 

30. It may be a case for going up or down (5) 

33. Hanger-on in the medical profession (5) 

35. The result of a united coal shift might be 
instructive (11) 

36. Values (5) 

37. He enchants his hearers (11) 





DOWN 

2. Nationality of 4 down (5) 

3. Failing to keep pace in the plate race (5) 

4. Cobbett addressing London? (4) 

5. English bishopric (5) 

6. Intervals between the blasts (5) 

7. A disc in a van (anagr.) (11) 

8. A fiery game in the garden ? (€, 5) 

12. They mostly rely on 20 down for their 
deliveries (4, 7) 

13. What our relatives are always referring to (11) 

14. “Grinder, who serenely grindest 
‘*At my door the Hundredth ——”’ a 

—C. S. Calverley (5) 

15 and 16. The A.R.P. post, perhaps, or its 
occupant (6) 

20. Moves at top speed, perhaps (5) 

24 and 25. On land containing timber 
metal (6) 





and 





28. This needs 32 pieces (5) 





Address 


(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


29. This point was originally the hearth (5) 
31. Glastonbury’s sacred tree (5) 
32. What I do in a pet (5) 

















SOLUTION TO NO. 962. 


12, Trivial; 
21, Tassels; 23, Nenplus; 24, Dog-star; 25, Arizona; 26, Middle weight. 
DOWN.—1, Caramel; 2, Neutron; 3, Pretermit; 4, Refit; 5, Termite; 
6, Rossini; 7, Short-sighted; 10, Solomon’s seal; 15, Greengage; 17, Assegai; 
18, Averted; 19. Mincing; 20, Sold out; 22, Surge. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 


appeared in the issue of July 16, will be announced next week. 


13, Solan; 14, Magnesium; 16, 


Guarantee; 


ACROSS.—1, Conspirators; 8, Hirsute; 9, Forests; 11, Remorse; 


34. Unorthodox stroke for cricketers to make 
with upturned bats (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 961 is: 


19, Mason; 


Colonel J. P. Layard, 
Corton Denham House, 
Near Sherborne, Dorset. 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication ar advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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A. ROSNER & SONS LTD., (Wholesale) 8, GROSVENOR STREET, W.|. 




















J.80. This attractive Dressing Gown 
in a “‘ Fibro” yarn is woven in hop- 
sack style and is perfectly tailored. 
Practical for travel or for the home 
and is very durable. In ground colours 
of gold or dove grey with wine colour 
design, as sketch, 

£11.5.0 


Sizes 38 and 40. 


7 coupons. 


J.81. Men's pure linen white Hand- 
kerchiefs with 1” hemstitched border. 


Large size approx. 21 x 21 ins. 
4 coupon each, post 3d. each 6/6 


Frederick Gorringe, Limited 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


Two minutes from Victoria Phone: VICtoria 6666 
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DORVILLE 


icin Coat ty Youswll cr Bool Faia, 


pout fleals fall from the shoulder and 


lhe fell back has anf ecedted tn verled fi leat 





ROSE & BLAIRMAN LTD. DORVILLE HOUSE, MARGARET ST. LONDON W.i 
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Is it a passing vision? 


How do you see yourself? Do you realise that even Yardley beauty-things can’t make you a ‘vision’ unless 
you use them properly ? Choose the right shade of Yardley Make-up Base for your skin. Apply itsparingly 
and evenly; then neither powder nor rouge will go on patchily. Powder over your first application 
of Yardley lipstick ; then retouch and it won't come off when it shouldn't. And remember, an excellent 


tonic for your skin is expert treatment in the Yardley Salon at 33 Old Bond Street London WI 


YARDLEY 
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